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Should War Department Lands Be Used 
For Wildlife 


Prior to and during the war just ended, 
the War Department purchased or acquired 
a total of 23,776,181 acres of land in Con- 
tinental United States for all types of in- 
stallations excluding national cemeteries. 
1,618 separate tracts or parcels were pur- 
chased for bombing ranges, training camps, 
ammunition dumps, and dozens of other 
army activities. Largest single tract was ac- 
quired for the Tonopah (Nevada) Bomb and 
Gunnery range of 3,312,471 acres. Other 
large tracts were the bomber-base and 
ranges in Utah consisting of 1,504,425 acres; 
the Alamogordo Airfield in New Mexico of 
1,261,192 acres; the aerial gunnery range in 
Arizona of 1,120,658 acres, and the general 
bombing range of 1,029,725 acres in the same 
state. 

Many tracts run over a hundred thousand 
acres, many more under that figure. Small- 
est tracts are 1 acre in extent and are to 
be found in many states. In Rhode Island 
25 tracts were acquired, two of which are 
one acre each while the largest tract there 
is 272 acres. New Jersey has five of these 
small facilities, while New York has seven. 
However, there are six tracts in the Empire 
State which run over a thousand acres each, 
the largest being 99,016 acres. 

In addition to these tracts which are 
owned, the War Department had under lease 
5,597,368 acres, making a total of well over 
29,000,000 acres devoted to the war effort. 


With the war over this real estate grad- 
ually will be disposed of in one manner or 
another. 

Some of these tracts will be sold to the 
original owner, some, of course, will be re- 
tained by the department in the interest of 
national defense, some will be transferred 
to other government departments as their 
needs require. Some, doubtless, will be 
available to returning veterans or put upon 
the market for sale. 


It would seem that some of them could 
well be turned over to federal or state au- 
thorities for wildlife purposes. An Army 
officer stated to your correspondent that 
many of the bombing ranges would not be 
worth much except to dig for lead and steel 
from exploded shells. Yet in the course of 
time they would again grow vegetation and 
certainly would afford limited forage for 
wildlife. We call this to the attention of 
wildlife administrators in the belief that 
in most states there are tracts of lands 
which will go begging for a new owner and 


if they have a possibility of being made 
into refuges or public shooting areas the op- 
portunity should not be overlooked. Fol- 
lowing is a table showing number of tracts 
and the total acreage in each State: 


State No. Tracts Acreage 
Alabama 43 191,933 
Arizona 68 5,162,167 
Arkansas 31 145,281 
California 176 2,168,914 
Colorado 24 790,542 
Connecticut 5 749 
Delaware 19 4,751 
Florida 76 713,007 
Georgia 50 566,829 
Idaho 21 97,744 
Illinois 19 47,161 
Indiana 21 59,581 
Iowa 11 5,813 
Kansas 34 131,421 
Kentucky 14 267,240 
Louisiana 32 300,625 
Maine 38 13,272 
Maryland 20 104,556 
Massachusetts 57 25,981 
Michigan 29 61,180 
Minnesota 6 2,343 
Mississippi 30 215,811 
Missouri 24 155,641 
Montana 12 29,462 
Nebraska 25 79,001 
Nevada 7 3,443,216 
New Hampshire 13 4,555 
New Jersey 33 52,432 
New Mexico 85 2,356,049 
New York 64 159,083 
North Carolina 16 239,752 
North Dakota 1 1,156 
Ohio 18 18,712 
Oklahoma 37 195,102 
Oregon 33 1,077,538 
Pennsylvania 57 57,549 
Rhode Island 25 1,385 
South Carolina 35 80,248 
South Dakota 14 335,812 
Tennessee 18 69,889 
Texas 139 731,406 
Utah 17 1,820,520 
Vermont ] 13,531 
Virginia 65 377,366 
Washington 63 371,408 
West Virginia 4 357,099 
Wisconsin 9 63,328 
Wyoming 17 498,258 

Total 1618 23,666,399 





Between now and July 1 when the new subscription rates published on the back 
page become effective we want to double the number of our readers. You can help 
accomplish this objective by simply sending in a subscription for a friend. 
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, A TRIBUTE TO THE LAUREL 


x > 
[we «ces ) by 
. pes De Geo. Dyak 
A tribute to the laurel 
Of our Pennsylvania hills. 
Not as flaming as the orchid 
Yet its beauty surely thrills. 
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*- «aa For high upon our mountains 
Where the crystal waters flow; 


In a splash of queenly splendor 
The laurels ever grow. 


And even in the vales below 
Amidst the stately trees; 

They add that freshened glory 
That the woodsman always sees. 


We imagine many things 
The like of which dis-arm; 
But we can’t imagine rolling hills 
Without the laurel’s charm. 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake. | 
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Editor’s Note:—The following story is a true 
experience of Game Protector Lester E. 
Sheaffer, Uniontown as told to the writer, 


ANG —— BANG —— and 
the stillness of the Fayette 
County mountains was bro- 
ken, for it was nine o'clock 
and the quietness of a 
bleak spring night in April 
had long since settled over 
the valley. The shots were quite close to the 
residence of the landowner and_ having 
been disturbed by such shooting on previous 
nights, he and his wife investigated. As they 
drove by their meadow where other illegal 
deer killing had taken place, they failed to 
notice anyone thereabouts, but in turning 
their car toward home, the rays of the 
machine’s lights revealed a car parked in 
the meadow. They drove up behind the 
parked car, to be greeted by a voice, “Get 
out of here before you get your head blown 
off,” and two shots rang out, striking the 
bumper of the car. Fearful of their lives, the 
farmer and his wife did not hesitate to 
leave, but not before they secured the 
license number and a description of the 
car, 

An immediate call to the Game Protector 
brought prompt action and Mr. Sheaffer, 
assisted by the State Police began an in- 
vestigation. Here was not only a game law 
— but an attempt to take human 
ife, 

The landowner and his wife revealed that 
the car was a black Chevrolet and bore 
North Carolina license plates. A hurried 
investigation the next day by the officers 
brought about the finding of an overshoe 
and a number of empty cartridge cases from 
a high powered 30-30 caliber rifle—these 
fragments of evidence were to play an im- 
portant part in solving the case. No deer 
were discovered to have been killed. 

The search for the car and its owner 
began. A number of stops at various places 
in the immediate vicinity soon brought 
about information to the effect that a car 


* District Game Protector, 














Charleroi. 
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of this description was seen parked near 
a lone cabin along Route 40, best known as 
the National Pike. The officers proceeded to 
the cabin. Upon entering, they were met 
by a tall dark complexioned individual with 
a decided Southern drawl—the first lead- 
ing clue for the investigators. 

Upon questioning this person, it was 
learned that his name was Leo Bloss and 
that he did have a car, a black Chevrolet. 
The nearby garage was checked and the car 
discovered, but bearing a Pennsylvania li- 
cense plate. A closer examination by Cpl. 
Rock of the State Police revealed the tell- 
tale marks of a recently changed plate—new 
bolts and grease marks. Under further ques- 
tioning Bloss produced a North Carolina 
plate from the rafters. Now a_ thorough 
search of the car was made and ithe discovery 
of more empty cartridge cases identical to 
those found in the meadow, a 30-30 caliber 
rifle and one lone over-shoe, the mate to 
which, the now quite nervous Bloss could 
not produce. At this point the suspect be- 
came very evasive in his answers, so 
Protector Sheaffer and State Policeman PFC 
Jaynes decided to question the wife of Bloss 
concerning his whereabouts the night be- 
fore. 

The spring weather of Fayette County at 
this stage took a turn for the worse and a 
heavy snow began to fall, which later proved 
to be a great help to the officers, but only 
after an unfortunate incident occurred. The 
questioning of Mrs. Bloss brought out the 
fact that Leo was accompanied the night 
before on their illegal venture by William 
Shimko, Floyd Osler and two other men, 
and that their night hunting trips were a 
common practice. Numerous complaints had 
been received of illegal deer killing in this 
locality and many nights had been spent 
in an effort to apprehend the guilty parties. 
Not all these efforts were in vain, for a 
number of successful prosecutions had pre- 
viously resulted. But it was now evident 
that here was a group of ruthless night 
hunters who would stop at nothing in an 
effort to hide their identity—even to the ex- 
tent of shooting humans. 

The routine of the questioning was sud- 
denly interrupted as the officers heard their 
buddy call for help. As Sheaffer and Jaynes 
dashed out of the house, they recognized the 
suspect fleeing through the woods, with Cpl. 
Rock in close pursuit. Jaynes joined the 
chase as Cpl..Rock fell on the wet icy rocks. 


IT 
DOESN’T 
PAY 


By Bob Parlaman 


Game Protector Sheaffer started in a parallel 
direction, along a nearby road in an effort 
to head off the fugitive. After circling the 
area Sheaffer returned to the home having 
been unable to find any tracks leaving. Up- 
on his return, he was met by Rock and 
Jaynes who stated that Bloss had jumped 
down a 30 foot cliff into a pile of jagged 
rocks, but had made good his escape. A 
check of Cpl. Rock’s injury from his fall 
revealed a nasty cut and required imme- 
diate medical attention. 

As PFC Jaynes took Cpl. Rock for needed 
attention and to call for more officers from 
the Uniontown Barracks, Protector Sheaffer 
continued to question Mrs. Bloss. It was 
learned that her husband would no doubt 
go to the home of Floyd Osler, since he 
had fled with no coat and the weather was 
turning worse. Mrs. Bloss became quite 
emotional and upon being consoled by 
Sheaffer, it was learned that her husband 
was wanted in West Virginia for robbery 
of the mails and assaulting a Federal Postal 
Inspector. It was now apparent why the 
bold attempt to avoid detection and appre- 
hension. 

The chase immediately assumed propor- 
tions of a man-hunt as more officers ar- 
rived in answer to the call and were ac- 
quainted with the facts. Protector Sheaffer 
and State Policeman McCloskey took up 
the trail from the cliff and followed it in the 
snow for a distance of 4 miles. As pre- 
dicted it led them to the home of Floyd 
Osler along Route 40, but the other party 
of State Police had arrived too late. Bloss 
had been there and left, but his trail was 
hotter than ever now. 

Protector Sheaffer, State Policemen Mc- 
Closkey and Hartung again started on his 
track. It was evident that the criminal was 
tiring, for his running slowed down to a 
fast walk. As they started into a trot after 
their quarry, the officers came to a deep 
ravine where Bloss had entered. Sheaffer 
“taking a gamble,” continued on the logging 
trail, rather than follow the tracks towards 
a main traveled hard surfaced road. As he 
approached the road and rounded a curve, 
there a short distance ahead Bloss came 
out of the woods into the trail. Sheaffer 
ordered him to halt and covered him with 
his service weapon, for here was not an ordi- 
nary game law violator, but a hardened 
criminal. Bloss surrendered without resist- 
ance and obeyed orders. By this time the 
other officers arrived and assisted with the 
handling. 

At the State Police Headquarters at 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Signs near the road which passes the White Oak Sanctuary. 


EDUCATION -- CONSERVATION -- RECREATION 


By William M. Light and G. H. Pennypacker 


Photos by B. L. Sharp 


OR generations Lititz, Pa. has been a center for sportsmen 

and nature students. Abram R. Beck, schoolmaster of “Audu- 
bon Villa,” a school for boys from 1865 to 1895, “kindled in many 
of his boys the spark of joy in bird-life.” In his son, Dr. Herbert 
H. Beck of Franklin & Marshall College, this spark burst into 
flame. 

As a young man “Bert” Beck conducted bird walks along the 
streams and in wooded areas near Lititz. In 1924 his “Chapter 
on the Omithology of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania with Supple- 
mentary Notes on the Mammals,” was published. That same year 
he sponsored a census of the Upland Plover which had nearly 
been exterminated before it was removed from the Game Bird 
List ten years earlier. This count, which is the only one of its 
kind in the United States, has been continued every three years 
and is reported in “Auk.” official publication of the American 
Ornithological Union. 

In recognition of the contribution he has made to the science 
of Ornithology and the interest he has stimulated in Nature Study, 
Dr. Beck was recently presented with an Honorary Lifetime Mem- 
bership in the Lititz Bird Club, which was organized in 1940 by a 
small group of Dr. Beck’s understudies and is now probably the 
most active group of its kind in the State. 

One of the articles of the Club’s constitution states that con- 
servation and education are a necessary part of active bird study. 
If the study of birds and bird habits is to be active then it 
follows that conservation and education must be in a similar 
vein. All the by-laws and constitutions are meaningless records 
unless carried to fruition by a progressive plan. Accordingly a 
committee was appointed and at once began a survey of all suit- 
able spots in the region wherein these aims might be accomplished. 

A small wooded plot just north of the Boro, known as the 
“Indian Woods” was secured and the Junior members of the 
Club, aided by Boy Scouts, all under the supervision of the adult 
members, erected shelters, feeders and nesting boxes and began a 
systematic feeding program which attracted many species of 
perching birds as well as numerous game birds. This activity less 
than a mile from town stimulated much interest in the preservation 
of wildlife and helped to root the bird club to the community. 

Of the one hundred twenty-seven members, forty-three are 
under eighteen years of age, the rest are adults from almost every 
walk of life. There are clergymen, attorneys, dentists, educators, 
farmers, business men, actresses, merchants, clerks, executives, 


housewives, salespeople, students, stenographers, soldiers, sailors, 
factory workers, mechanics and contractors. When Lititz acquired 
a Recreation Center, the Lititz Bird Club furnished a “Nature 
Den” where it and other local organizations meet, surrounded by 
nearly a hundred mounted specimens of hawks, owls, ducks, loon, 
grouse, pheasants, kingfishers, grebes, perching birds, nests, eggs, 
deer heads, squirrels, porcupine, alligator, boa-constrictor, blow- 
fish, star-fish, moths and butterflies. The room also contains the 
nucleus of a small Nature Library. 


This year, in an attempt to increase their conservation pro- 
gram, the Sancutary Committee once more surveyed the region 
and finally selected and leased from the present owners a mill 
pond in northern Lancaster County, known as White Oak Dam. 
The committee chose this area after careful study because it is 
one of the few remaining spots in this region which still offers, 
in a naturaily balanced and undisturbed form, the three requi- 
sites of all animal life: food, water and shelter. 


More than half of the twenty acres contained in the White Oak 
Sanctuary are covered by the mill pond proper and the several 
meandering springs and streams that feed it. Marshes of several 
acres lie scattered here and there before the more solid ground. 
Narrow strips of deciduous woodland surround the pond on three 
sides on the higher land; while willows, shrubs and briar thickets 
cover most of the lower and more moist places. Except for the 
mill pond the land is of little value for anything except the culti- 
vation of wildlife. 

There has been discussion on the area chosen. Some people 
have asked, “Why pick an area already rich in wildlife and those 
things which this wildlife needs? Why not select a run-down 
tract to build up so that it too will support and increase what- 
ever wildlife may be attracted to it?” This latter could be done. 
In fact, the Club’s plans include projects along these lines. In 
the meantime, they have selected and leased the best available 
area for the same reason an intelligent farmer selects a good farm. 
He knows that land which is now producing will, with good man- 
agement, continue to produce. He selects a soil that is favorable 
to the types of crops which he desires to raise, not forgetting, of 
course, the many other requirements in his business. What this 
group of amateur ornithologists intends to do in effect is to manage 
this area, which they have selected, so that where one food-pro- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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A TALKING 
STARLING 


By H. Roy Ivor 


Photographs courtesy of The Toronto Star 


Little effort was made by Betty to teach him to talk, for, early, 
she learned that he distinguished between the tones of her voice 
when she tried to teach him and the tones of casual conversation. 
He learned from such talks and just was not going to be forced. 
Perhaps he is a very wise bird, for a feigned cough will not fool 
him, but a genuine cough!—that is different. Necessarily, however, 
many of the phrases he had heard many times, such as “Come 
on Birdee, sing up. Whistle.” Most had been learned a word at a 
time; later various words had been joined together, and, strangely, 
were joined to make sense. 

Some of his phrases are of considerable length, such as “Oh, 
you're a cute little Birdee.” Oddly enough, too, many seem to be 
uttered on appropriate occasions. In his cage near the door he can 
see birds on the lawn. At times one comes near, and he calls, 


Betty Henry, of Bowmansdale, is Birdee’s closest friend and from her Birdee ~ or many 
words. Betty’s mother, Mrs. Vernon Henry, first taught the bird to 


4é OU’RE crazy!” 
been stating his views with some force, the clear, little boy 


To the ears of the startled guest, who had 


voice rang out like a protest. “Naughty to do it,” came another 
reproof; then, to the amusement of those in the know, came, “Sure 
you're pretty,” as though to make up for the sudden rebuke. With 
unbelieving amazement the guest actually gaped—at a bird in a 
cage. To add to his bewilderment there poured forth, in a clear, 
sweet girlish whistle, the first three lines of “Home on the Range.” 

This gifted bird, one of our common and often despised starlings. 
had been brought home by Bob Henry of Bowmanville, Ontario, 
on his twelfth birthday. The nestling wore birthday clothes, for 
it was as naked as the day it was hatched. For Bob and his sisters, 
Betty and Margaret, the first problem was feeding the orphan. This 
fell to Betty because she loved birds, and she dug worms, cut 
them up with scissors, and, with tweezers, put them where they 
should go. 

Dun-colored feathers soon came, and Betty felt sure her bird 
was a thrush. What a disappointment it was when someone told 
her it was merely a starling! But he had become a lovable pet, 
and the glossy green and purple lights on his new crop of feathers 
made up for his reputation. 

Named Birdee, the starling was petted and talked to with all 
the endearing phrases young people address to their pets. That 
he ever would learn to repeat these caressing words never entered 
their heads. Almost a year and a half passed, and, unknown to 
the Henry’s, Nature’s secret forces were at work in that little 
head. One day Birdee rewarded his friends for their love and care. 
Betty’s mother nearly collapsed when she heard from the cage. 
“Come on, Birdee.” 

With growing amazement the children listened to the flow of 
Starling notes, for here and there a word emerged. Then came 
a phrase as the bird continued to learn. Strangely, the uttering 
of the first phrases tired the little fellow, and long sleep would 
claim him. As he learned he became accustomed to this new way 
of expressing himself. 

When Birdee first began to talk his words were not clear or 
readily understood. And, unless the young folks were close to 
his cage, he did not take in what was being said to him. As he 
progressed in his learning, both words and phrases became so 
distinct that strangers quite readily understood what he said. 





“Naughty, come on into your cage.”” When the dog enters the room 

where he is, he seems to know the dog should not be there and 

calls. “Go on out,” or “Go on out here.” But if the dog is scolded 

for coming in, he says, “Naughty to do it.” What goes on in the 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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The 1946 National Grouse Trials 
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SE TRIA 
ASSEMBLY 





Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 


__ Front row—Dick Hoyer, Championship Judge, Ted Beers, Championship Judge, Jake 
Sties, Championship Judge, and Edgar D. McKean, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Field 


Trial Club. 


Back row—W. A. Hugus, President of the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club 


and Alex D. Deemer, Vice-President of the Club. 


NE of the most successful 
Spring Grouse Trials under 
the sponorship of your Club 
was concluded Monday, 
April Ist, 1946. 

As you will see by this 
Bulletin, the entries in all 
three Stakes were exceptionally large, con- 
sidering the importance and honor attached 
to the winning of these various events. Your 
attention is called to the fact that in all three 
stakes outstanding dogs from a National 
aspect were entered. Especially were class 
grouse dogs in evidence in both the Derby 

Stake and the Championhip. Owners of 

winners at this Trial can be very proud of 
the accomplishment of their dogs because 
none of the events were decided until the 

very last minute and competition by the best 
dogs of the Nation made their wins even 
more important. 





Weather conditions were ideal and grouse 
were plentiful enough on all the courses to 
provide ample bird work so that the winners 
had every opportunity to show their abilities. 

The judging in all three stakes was of the 
very highest caliber and their decisions were 
met with enthusiasm by owners, handlers, 
and those in attendance. 


Hall’s Black Rocket, by unanimous decision 
of the judges, was crowned 1946 National 
Grouse Dog Champion. His win was made 
under favorable conditions, ample oppor- 
tunities for bird work and under able and 
courageous judgment. The other three dogs 
called back for second series, Burton’s Fleet- 
foot Ginger, Skyrocket’s Flashlight, and Jay 
Rod, offered the stiffest kind of competition 
and were defeated only by the narrowest 
margins which makes the Championship win 


handler, Gene Galloway. 


all the more valuable. It was stated by 
many who know, that these four dogs in 
the second series represent the very best 
in grouse dogs and are truly representative 
in a National character. 

The judges for the various events are 
listed above the entries in each of the Stakes. 
Too much praise cannot be given these men 
for their efforts and ability, and it is hoped 
that in the future your Club will be able to 
provide men of equal character and ability. 

Headquarters, as usual, were established at 
MacBeth’s Log Cabins, Cooksburg, Pa., 
where unsurpassed accommodations were 
provided by the well equipped and modern 
log cabins. Meals of unsurpassed quality 
were served in the main dining room, the 
place of the drawing. 

One event of special interest was the in- 
troduction of Sam L’s Skyrocket and his 
owner, Sam _ Light, together with his 
Tribute was paid 


By Edgar D. McKean 


to “Duke” as perhaps the greatest modern 
grouse dog sire and appropriate remarks 
were made to those present concerning his 
owner, Sam Light. 

The general attendance at the Trial was 
the largest in the history of the Club and 
it was especially interesting to see present 
many grouse dog fans accompanied by their 
families. Mr. and Mrs. L. F. McKee of 
Houghton Lake, Michigan and Mr. and Mrs, 
Carl Forslund of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
were present as competitors and stated their 
complete satisfaction with all of the ar- 
rangements and expect to return many times 
in the future. Paul Bauer of Marblehead, 
Mass. accompanied Dick Hoyer of Andover, 
Mass. to the Trial and was an _ interesting 
personality during the entire running. Harry 
Prall, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Daugherty, Bill 
Hughes, Harry Brown, Cash Vogan and sev- 
eral other grouse trial men were present. 
It was noted that the families of Deemer, 
Hugus, Haight, Tuttle, Nash, McKean and 
many others were enjoying themselves and 
were enthusiastic about the Trial. Helen 
Banjanin was introduced at the drawing 
Thursday night, as the young lady who for 
the past three years has been doing all the 
correspondence and sending out of bulletins 
to the membership. Her presence was 
greeted enthusiastically. 

We were especially favored by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission by the presence 
of their official photographer D. L. Batcheler, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and also representing the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was their 
Game News writer, Herbert Kendrick, who 
is also manager of radio station WHGB, 
Harrisburg. “Si” Eldot of New Ken- 
sington represented the American Field 
as official photographer. It was said many 
times that in addition to this Trial being 
one of the most successful ever held, it was 
also the most photographed. You may look 
forward to many interesting pictures of the 
Trial in the American Field, the PENNSYL- 
vanta GAME News, possibly Field and Stream 
and no doubt other magazines throughout 
the country. 


PUPPY STAKE 


Judges: Joe E. Grace, Jackson Center, Pa. 
T. H. Beers, Warren, Ohio 


Entries Owner Handler 

1. Miss Star Bandit ... Dahon galsiniem aise ined Paul Shank Paul Shank 
Fiora Sky ee Sam Light Larry Tuttle 

2 Puckety Rockette eis ...E. D. McKean P. Vandervort 
Skyrocket’s Pride ..... ..E. G. Smith Gene Galloway 

3. Chickory Chick ..... : ...H. K. Glenn J. C. Williams 
Jay Rod’s Mike ee er cre pee tnd ree eo .....Dr. L. W. Anderson Dr. L. W. Anderson 

< ers Wee BIMON $ «.....- 02 - H68<siness ....W. P. Grenz F. K. Lewis 
Redlick’s Skyrocket Pete ................ ..A. D. Deemer P. Vandervort 

5S. Grome Pointe Gaybird .........ccccccscecscces R. Thomas Gene Galloway 
Allemneny Gunll Queen .. 2.2... cccce se cccccess Robert Wilson Chet Bullers 

6. Blizzard’s Cold Rendezvous ...........-....... Dr. H. D. Ersig L. F. McKee 
NEE CTT POET ET ET R. W. Davis R. W. Davis 

SSE FI ons n\n sod anvan sense coun oeeae G. C. Leininger Gene Galloway 
EEL lc xks a nas trees oabsbanssSeacheeeanaasee F. W. Edmundson Edgar Nash 

8. Corporal John TRI ere John Hadaway L. F. McKee 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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E HAVE read much about the American 

bison in connection with the settling of 
the west. We have seen many pictures of 
the great herds stampeding across the west- 
ern plains. We think of the buffalo as a 
westerner. And only a few old _ buffalo 
robes, stored away in forgotten attics, re- 
main in mute evidence of the vast herds of 
the big, clumsy-looking beasts that once 
roamed the green hills and valleys of Penn- 
sylvania. 

All summer they grazed on the lush 
grasses and then, when the first frosts turned 
the leaves to brilliant hues and ripened the 
persimmons, they started south. Originally, 
they migrated from the northern sections 
of the state as far south as Georgia. They 
traveled one by one, each keeping the same 
distance from the animal ahead of him. 
Their crowded columns sometimes wore the 
bark from the trees they passed. And the 
yearly trudgings of countless herds pounded 
the ground so compactly that their patch was 
often two feet deep. Some of these buffalo 
paths were our first roads. Some of the 
most traveled highways of today are built 
over the buffalo trails of bygone years. 

New Buffalo, on the Susquehanna, stands 
at the point where the buffaloes once forded 
the river on their migrations south and on 
their return north, 

For many of the settlers, the buffalo mi- 
gration was a holiday. Most of these people, 
or their parents, had been peasants and 
servants in the old country and were not 
allowed to carry firearms or enter the game 
preserves of the gentry. In this new “land 
of the free” they could do as they pleased. 
So when the bison started their trip south, 
the settlers abandoned their work, stationed 
themselves at passes of the buffalo paths and 
waited. When the bison approached, the 
men wantonly slaughtered as many as they 
could, 


The beasts became wary. And as more 
and more settlers came to Pennsylvania, the 
bison took shorter and shorter trips south. 
Their last winter resort was in the Indian 
fields of the Middle Creek Valley in Snyder 
County. 

The herds along the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna, estimated at 12,000 but re- 
duced to 5,000 by slaughters in 1770 to 1773, 


iN! 


- years later. 
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ify By Kathryn W. Meals 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


had dwindled to about 400 by 1799, just 26 
The pioneers had taken heavy 
toll. There were no more southern migra- 
tions. The remaining bison took refuge in 
the bleak, wintry wilds of the Seven Moun- 
tains in Union and Snyder Counties. 

The starving animals had two alternatives 
—to die from hunger in the snowy wastes 
of the Seven Mountains,.or to risk being 
shot in the valleys of the settlers, where 
grass could be dug out from under the snow. 

Life is precious. Both men and beasts 
will brave many dangers to preserve their 
existence. The last Pennsylvania bison 
were not willing to sacrifice theirs without 
a struggle. With the giant black bull “Old 
Logan” leading the way, they began their 
tragic descent into Middle Creek Valley. 

Disaster struck almost immediately. They 
came out of the forest near Troxelville, in a 
clearing owned by a settler named Samuel 


McClellan. He shot four of them as they 
passed his cabin. 

But the animals did not return to the 
mountains. They wanted their life. Death 
from starvation there was a certainty. Here 


they had a fighting chance. 

A short distance up the creek was the 
barnyard and big haystack of Martin Berg- 
stresser, a settler who had recently moved 
to the valley from Berks County. His first 
season’s hay crop was beside the log barn, 
his cattle and sheep huddled close to it. 

Down through the valley swept the hun- 
gry bison. They broke down the stump 
fence and crushed the helpless cattle in 
one mighty rush. 

The hay crop was needed to feed the stock 
which remained unharmed in the barn. 
Bergstresser and his 18-year-old daughter 
Katie ran out with dogs and guns to try 
to save what they could of it. McClellan, 
too, came flying to help his neighbor. To- 
gether they killed four more of the bison. 

The shouting settlers and their weapons 
of death, the barking and nipping of the 
dogs, and the sight of their fallen comrades 
terrified the buffaloes. They stampeded 
wildly out of the barnyard and up the 
frozen bed of Middle Creek, whence they 
had come. 

They left the Bergstresser place a scene 
of desolation. The barn was standing, but 




























































the fences, spring house and haystack were 
gone as if swept away by flood. Six cows, 
four calves and thirty-five sheep lay dead 
among the ruins, 

The bison had been frightened back to the 
mountains, the settlers thought. 

McClellan started home. His spirits were 
high, with the excitement of the kill. But 
as he neared his own cabin his joy changed 
quickly to alarm. The little log cabin was 
almost hidden from his view by the big, 
black bodies of snorting bison! 

His wife and three babies were inside! 

There was no time to be lost. Ignoring 
his own danger, he made his way through 
the surging animals to the door. “Old 
Logan” stood guard there, his bloodshot eyes 
flaming with terror and rage. McClellan 
raised his gun, his hand trembling. He 
fired. The bullet struck, but did not kill. 

“Old Logan”, crazed and infuriated by the 
wound, turned and plunged head-long 
through the cabin door. The rest of the 
herd, used to following their leader, pressed 
into the cabin after him. McClellan, at the 
entrance, slashed wildly into their flanks 
with his bear knife in an effort to stop 
them. The bison paid no attention to him. 
With desperate, helpless eyes, he watched 
them push into his little home where his 
wife and three children were trapped. 

No human cry could be heard from with- 
in the cabin. 

The only sound was the hideous snorting 
and bumping of the beasts in the crowded 
quarters. Bergstresser heard the commotion 
and came to see if he could help his terri- 
fied neighbor. There was only one thing to 
do, they decided. They battered down the 
walls of the cabin. 

As the herd dashed out of their self-made 
prison, McClellan killed “Old Logan.” 

The rest of the frightened, wounded buf- 
faloes swept back into the forest, never to 
tread the ground of the valley again. 

McClellan’s cabin was ruined. The crushed 
bodies of his wife and children were buried 
in the mud of the earthen floor. Kindling 
was all that remained of his furniture. 

News of the tragedy spread over Middle 
Creek Valley. And the incensed settlers 
lusted for the blood of the animals that had 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE 


By Caroline A. Heppenstall 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


JD USK comes slowly to the lovely countryside of Pennsylvania, 

and, as it deepens in the forests, the silence becomes acute. 
For a few brief moments the world seems to hold its breath, 
and then the subtle noises of the night begin. Out of a million 
hiding places scurry the nocturnal mammals of the woods and 
meadows, starting their frenzied search for food, constantly pur- 
sued by fear of the unknown. A cabin deep in the forest, or on 
the shore of a lake, suddenly becomes alive with the scamper 
of dainty feet, and the night life of the field and forest is in 
full sway. 

Peromyscus, the White-footed Mouse or Deer Mouse, is one of 
the most active and abundant of the nocturnal wanderers. It is 
not related to the small-eyed, gray animal which we call the 
“House Mouse,” although it is often mistaken for it. The House 
Mouse is not native to this country, but was introduced by man 
when the country was first settled. It seems to have a propensity 
for following the human race in all of its wanderings, and only 
the frigid zones appear to curb its desire to pursue man. Our 
White-footed Mouse, however, is native to this country, and is a 
very dainty and cleanly little animal. Like many of the nocturnal 
animals, it has large, lustrous black eyes, big ears and a highly 
tuned nervous system. In color it is dark brown above, with white 
underparts, and its tiny muzzle carries a magnificent array of 
long, sensitive whiskers, which are constantly atwitch when their 
owner is awake. 


Scientists recognize four different forms of the White-footed 
Mouse in Pennsylvania, but the differences are not easily observed 
by the untrained eye. The largest of these forms is the Canadian 
Deer Mouse, which occurs only in the northeastern corner of the 
State, while the smallest is the Prairie Deer Mouse, which lives 
in open fields and sand beaches of the northwestern corner. In 














the high mountain regions of Pennsylvania the exceedingly long- 
tailed Cloudland Deer Mouse holds sway, but few there are who 
could distinguish this mountain dweller from the ubiquitous form 
which inhabits the dense forests and their borders, or shrubby 
pastures and meadows fringed by hedgerows. To all intents and 
purposes the Deer Mouse is simply a dark brown mouse, with un- 
usually large eyes and ears, and a propensity for getting into 
things he should keep out of! The drawers of a dresser in a sum- 
mer cottage seem to appeal to them as excellent dwelling places, 
and it always proves nerve-racking to the city dwellers when 
they first return to their cottages in the summer. Mattresses, too, 
seem to intrigue them, and many an irate vacationer has sputtered 
with annoyance to find stuffing pulled out of perfectly good bedding. 
The Deer Mouse is not a common household pest, however, and 
is rarely found in city dwellings. Nevertheless, a deserted cottage 
or trapper’s cabin, affords an easy food supply and comfortable 
living quarters, so one can hardly blame him for seizing the 
opportunity. 

Seeds, ripe heads of grasses, berries, insects, nuts and dry 
vegetable food form the main part of their diet, although occa- 
sionally they may turn to a morsel of meat or the body of a small, 
dead mammal or bird. It is a fascinating and amusing sight to 
watch a tiny little imp run across the floor of a cabin, his cheeks 
bulging with the seeds which he is transporting. His internal cheek 
pouches are as handy to him as a purse to a woman, and he stuffs 
them so full that his face seems grotesquely distorted, as he pro- 
gresses by a series of leaps across the floor. If the dust is thick 
enough his passing will leave two well-grouped pairs of tracks, 
where his fore and hind feet have touched, while the long tail will 
leave a delicate tracery between them. These mice can climb with 
great agility, and abandoned bird and squirrel nests, high in trees, 
often serve as winter quarters for them. They do not hibernate 
during the winter, and their tracks can be plainly seen on the 
surface of newly-fallen snow, during the coldest months of the 
year. From early spring until well into the fall the home life of 
the White-footed Mouse is an active one. Several litters are born 
in one season, and each contains from two to seven young. The 
nest is usually situated beneath a log or in a stump or hollow 
stub, although the Prairie Deer Mouse may seek no other shelter 
than a partially buried plank or log on a sandy beach. The young 
are blind, naked and helpless at birth, but their growth is ex- 
traordinarily rapid, and by the time they are three weeks old 
they are weaned. At the age of six to eight weeks they, too, are 
ready to breed, so it is little wonder that the mouse population is 
a large one. Periods of great abundance and relative scarcity, 
however, are known to occur, but the explanation of these fluctu- 
ations in numbers is not yet known. 

The White-footed Mouse has many enemies—almost every 
species of owl, some hawks, weasels, foxes and practically all of 
the small carnivorous mammals, and even snakes, consider it a 
delicacy. When it is abundant the carnivores thrive ,and the 
farmer’s poultry yards are relatively safe from marauders, but 
when the periods of scarcity arrive the meat-eating mammals 
have to search for their food elsewhere. Thus, as a source of food 
for other animals the Deer Mouse plays its part in the delicate 
balance of nature. 

City-dwellers will seldom encounter this handsome little mouse, 
for it spends its brief life out in the open countryside or forests, 
and comes into contact with man only when it takes up its resi- 
dence in little used cottages or cabins. When dawn lightens the 
Pennsylvania hills and valleys the Deer Mice hasten to return 
to their hiding places, and there is little evidence to remind us that 
one of our most common mammals is ever with us. 
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TOM COMES BACK 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


was the sort of fellow who'd tramp all 
through wet woods, wading swamps 
and pushing through alder thickets when 
the grouse just couldn’t be found and who, 
when we finally got back to the car and 
started home, without having fired a shot, 
would say, “That was a lot of fun. Let’s 
try it again next Saturday!” 

Tom got back to the States last fall, and 
he spent five months in an Army hospital 
on the West Coast. I wrote him a few 
times, but he didn’t answer. He never was 
much of a hand at letters. 

Finally, they let him come East, and he 
called me up the day he got into town. 
We got together and talked hunting and 
fishing and Tom would get his enthusiasm 
up for a little while, but then he would 
seem to lose interest. I figured he’d snap 
out of it as soon as he got his feet on 
the ground, because nobody ever liked to 
hunt more than he, and I’ve seen him enjoy 
just being out-of-doors during the off 
season more than some folks enjoy a hun- 
dred dollar party. 

He went fishing and he had a lot of fun. 
It wasn’t particularly good, according to 
usual standards, but it seemed mighty good 
to Tom. He comes from an old-fashioned 
American family that believes in keeping 
their troubles to themselves. Tom wouldn’t 
complain. He isn’t that kind. He’d have been 
better off if he’d have talked about it, but 
he wouldn’t. 

Tom didn’t seem to want to go back to 
work. He didn’t show much enthusiasm for 
his old job and his interest in others only 
lasted a few days at a time. For a while 
he toyed around with the idea of opening 
a sporting goods store, but the thought lost 
its appeal. I had him out at the house 
once, and showed him my hunting and 
fishing pictures, but he was only politely in- 
terested in them. 

Last Friday night I brought him home 
with me again. We got in from town and 
my wife had a good dinner ready, and 
afterward we sat around and talked awhile 
then I showed him some guns. He took 
quite an interest in them, particularly one 


7 was a grand guy. I liked Tom. He 
day 


little 20-guage double. Finally I said, “Tom, 
let’s take the hand trap out tomorrow and 
bust a few clay pigeons.” 

He said, “All right,” and let it go at 
that. 

It rained hard that night and Saturday 
morning but cleared about moon, so it was 
fairly late before we were ready to go. Tom 
used to hunt quite a bit with one of the 
neighbors a couple of miles north of me, 
so I started over that way and said, “What 
do you say we pick up Jack?” 

Tom thought that over a while and 
finally said, “Well, we can stop and see if 
he wants to go I don’t care, suit 
yourself.” 

I said, “It doesn’t matter to me. I see him 
every few days.” And I thought to myself 
how different Tom’s answer was to what it 
would have been before the war. Then 
he’d have said, “Swell. Pll bet I can wipe 
to so-and-so’s eye today!” Jack is a mighty 
fine shot. 

I stopped at Jack’s anyway, and he was 
ready to go almost as soon as we an- 
nounced our plans. We drove down by the 
pasture and carried our targets and guns 
out into the field. 

Jack picked up the trap and I told Tom 
to take the first shot, but he held back 
and wanted me to shoot first, so I didn’t 
argue. I slipped a shell in my gun and 
snapped it shut and then said, “Ready.” 
The target sailed straight away, climbing 
a little, and I shot a foot under it. I didn’t 
miss intentionally, either because I’m not a 
good enough poker player to fool Tom. I 
have to be sore to look sore, and I’m sure 
I looked plenty peeved at that miss. Jack’s 
comment helped. It was miss and out, so 
Tom was next. He dropped a shell into his 
gun and said, “Ready” and Jack gave him 
the same easy shot. He missed, and I’m 
sure Jack and I felt worse than he did, but 
we didn’t let on. 


It was my turn to throw next, and I put 
plenty of steam on Jack’s first target, but 
he pulverized it. He got the next three, 
too, but when I gave him a fast, low crossing 
shot to the left he missed. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


BACKING 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


ONORING the bracemate’s find is not 

only regarded as an act of refinement 
in the field but is an essential qualification 
of the finished gun dog. This act of cour- 
tesy is to be taught, encouraged, and forced, 
if necessary, in all pointing dogs. In the 
eagerness to find game it is a natural ten- 
dency of a young dog to exert every effort 
to make a find, even if it means stealing 
it from his mate already on point. This act 
of jealousy has no place in the hunting field, 
and from the very beginning the dog must 
be taught to staunchly back. No matter how 
good a nose he may possess, nor how careful 
he may be, the hazards of flushing game 
are always present when he creeps past 
a pointing dog. One of the great thrills of 
upland game shooting is produced by the 
fine performance of well mannered dogs, 
and the deep satisfaction of seeing one dog 
courteously honor the other is well worth 
the time and trouble required for the 
training. 

While at an early stage of training the 
puppy may back naturally; at a later 
date the same animal may forget these early 
actions, and deliberately refuse to back. 
If this should occur it is time to cure him 
once and for all. The trainer cannot become 
careless for a moment and hope the dog 
will not repeat the act. If he is allowed 
to get by with it, he will invariably repeat it, 
and the task of correcting him will always 
be greater. 

In teaching the young dog to back it is 
an invaluable aid to have an experienced 
bracemate along. The older dog finds game 
without difficulty, and will remain staunch 
long enough to give the young hopeful a 
satisfactory lesson. The pup’s attention is 
attracted to the dog on point, his jealousies 
are not yet aroused, and it is natural for 
him to attempt to imitate his more ex- 
perienced superior. 

When he shows signs of backing, be very 
careful to show your approval. Give more 
attention to the young dog than to the older 
one on point. Stroke him gently, speak to him 
encouragingly and let him know he is 
pleasing you. His feeling of importance will 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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1946 Hunting Dates 


Acting early so nimrods can intelligently 
plan their vacations this fall, the Game 
Commission at a meeting April 26 decided 
to announce the 1946 hunting dates—Sundays 
excepted—as follows: 

Small game season: 


November 1 to November 30, inclusive. 
Bears 

November 18 to November 23, 
Deer 

December 1 to December 15, inclusive. 

Early action was taken in accordance with 
wishes of the sportsmen, and that seasons, 
bag limits, ete., will be officially established 
in July. 

The woodchuck season was advanced one 
month because these animals have become 
over-abundant in numerous sections of the 
State, due to reduced hunting pressure dur- 
ing the past several years, and are causing 
considerable crop and other damage in farm- 
ing regions. It will open June 1. 


inclusive. 


The shooting dates for small game and 
deer coincide with those fixed in the game 
law, but the Commission used its discretion- 
ary power in announcing the bear season. 
The future policy of the Commission will be 
to maintain as much uniformity of seasons 
as possible to avoid confusion from year to 
year. 


The woodchuck hunting hours, fixed by 
law, will be 7 am. to 5 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, during June, and 6 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m., Eastern Standard Time, from July 1 to 
September 30 inclusive, the Commission hav- 
ing no authority under the law to change 
the hours during the extra month that was 
added to the woodchuck season, or to make 
adjustments for Daylight Saving Time. 


The final figures on the deer and bears 
killed last year based on individual hunter’s 
reports were also made public, the totals be- 
ing 25,660 deer, of which 24,575 were antlered 
bucks and 1,085 antlerless deer; and 365 bears. 
During the 1944 season the total kill of bucks 
was 28,411; bears 295. 





Taxidermists Notice 


The next Taxidermy Examination will be 
held in the offices of the Game Commission 
in Harrisburg on June 5, 1946, at 9:00 am. 
Persons desiring to compete therein must do 
so at their own transportation and other ex- 
pense. Applications must be filed at least 
15 days prior to the date of examination. 

The examination fee is $12.50, which will 
be applied against the $25.00 fee, provided 
the applicant passes. The fees paid by those 
not passing will be deposited in the Game 
Fund to help defray the expenses incurred 
in holding the examination. Applications 
may be secured from the Commission at 
Harrisburg. 

The personnel of the Taxidermy Board in- 
cludes Reinhold L. Fricke, Preparator, Car- 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh; Harold T. Green, 
Curator, Academy of Natural Science, Phila- 
delphia; and M. J. Kelly, Curator, Everhart 
Museum, Scranton. 


Financial Status 


The amount of money credited to 
the Game Fund during March 
1946 

The amount disbursed from the 
Game Fund during March 1946 148,496.36 


The Treasury Department Game 
Fund balance March 31, 1946 .. 2,571,023.30 


(Exclusive of $200,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction is 
made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of March 31, 1946.) 


Prosecutions 


During March Field Officers of the Com- 
mission brought 68 prosecutions for violation 
of the Game Law and collected $2,644 of 
which $1,300 (13 cases) was for attempting 
to secure bounty by fraud or deception. 


- — 
a 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
Part of a litter of 12 red foxes killed by Mfrs. 
Dorothy Onjack of Bangor, Pa. She was fox 
hunting for the first time with her husband 
near town, when she spied the animal and 
bagged it with a .22 rifle. 
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Notice to Sportsmen—Bounties 


“WHEREAS, the Predator Control Committee, 
after extended study, has recommended to the 
Commission that bounties currently in effect be 
continued for another year after July 15, 1946; 
and 


“WHEREAS, The Commission, after giving due 
consideration to said recommendation and reports 
from numerous dependable observers, is of the 
opinion that it is desirable to continue said bounty 
rates heretofore established, and to pay rewards 
for the killing of various predators throughout the 
Commonwealth, except as indicated, in order to 
bring about a further reduction in the numbers 
of said creatures and thereby better to protect 
game; 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting under the 
powers and authority vested in it by the pro- 
visions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Act 
of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as amended by the 
Act of May 1, 1945, P. L. 357, entitled ‘“‘An Act 
concerning game and other wild birds and wild 
annals; and amending, revising, consolidating, 
and changing the law relating thereto,” by reso- 
lution unanimously adopted this twenty-sixth day 
of April, 1946, hereby continues for one year from 
July 16, 1946 and expiring July 15, 1947, both 
dates inclusive, the payments currently authorized 
for the birds and animals enumerated below, 
killed in a wild state in any county of the 
Commonwealth during the period specified if 
presented in the manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, except that no 
bounty shall be paid for either gray or red foxes 
killed in the counties of Chester and Delaware 
where a special Act of the General Assembly re- 
stricts the killing of foxes to the protection of 
personal property, the rates of payment to be as 
follows: 

1. Gray Foxr—$4.00 for each gray fox, except 
as above indicated. 

2. Red Foxr—$4.00 for each red fox, except as 
above indicated. 


3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 


4. Great-horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult great- 
horned owl, and $2.00 for fledglings which have 
not left the nest; and 

5. Goshawk—$2.00 for each adult goshawk, and 
$1.00 for fledglings which have not left the nest. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the fore- 
going resolution shall be duly published, in ac- 
cordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid, in the May and June 1946 issues of 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, also to be brought 
to the attention of the public through the press 
and other available channels, the Executive Di- 
rector being hereby authorized and directed to 
certify the foregoing rules and regulations as and 
for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion.” 

I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and correct copy of the resolution establishing 
bounties on certain predators killed in a wild 
State within the Commonwealth from July 16, 
1946 to July 15, 1947, inclusive, as adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at a meeting held 
April 26, 1946, public notice of which action is 
published in accordance with the requirements 
of law. 

SetH GORDON, 
Executive Director. 


Notice to Sportsmen 
Woodchuck Season Extended 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, on the 
26th day of April, 1946, revised its resolutions of 


. June 28, 1945, fixing rules and regulations adopted 


pursuant to the Act of Assembly approved June 
3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as amended, for the period of 
October 1, 1945 to September 30, 1946 inclusive, 
by advancing the 1946 Woodchuck (Groundhog) 
season to open June 1 instead of July 1. The 
closing date, namely, September 30, remains 
unchanged. These animals may not be hunted 
on Sundays. There is no daily or season limit. 

During the month of June the Game Law 
fixes the Woodchuck hunting hours from seven 
A.M. to five p.m Eastern Standard Time. During 
the balance of the season it is six a.M. to seven 
thirty p.m. E. S. T. The Commission is without 
authority to change the hours during June, or 
to make adjustments for Daylight Saving Time. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake.. 


Game Commissioner John C. Herman, Dauphin, left, and his brother Edwin observe 
wild turkeys being released on Game Lands No. 211 in Dauphin County as Mark Motter, 
local Game Protector, behind Mr. Herman, Game Protector Harold F. Harter, in sweater, 


and a game farm assistant, look on. 


I hereby certify the foregoing amendment as 
and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, notice of which is being published in 
summarized form in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act cited. This action supersedes 
the legal notice relative to the 1946 Woodchuck 
season published in 1945. 

SETH GORDON, 
Executive Director 


44,000 Foxes Taken 


Nearly 44,000 foxes alone have been taken 
from June 1, 1945 to April 30, 1946, by 
trappers, Game Protectors, and organized fox 
hunts by Sportsmen’s clubs. Nearly 19,000 
of these were taken in fifteen counties as 


follows: Fayette, 850; Clearfield, 890; Jef- 
ferson, 891; McKean, 973; Lycoming, 1,043; 
Centre, 1,079; Warren, 1,090; Somerset, 1,226; 
Washington, 1,281; Potter, 1,425; Wayne, 
1.586; Bradford, 1,800; Greene, 1,813; Sus- 
quehanna, 2,028; Tioga, 2,078. 

Total bounty payments for the first eleven 
months of the fiscal year (June 1, 1945 to 
May 31, 1946) already total $192,645, far sur- 
passing the all-time record of 1921-22 when 
a total of $134,322.50 was expended. For the 
same eleven months of the previous year 
only $48,105 was expended, whereas during 
the entire previous year only $48,856 was ex- 
pended. 





Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 
Small Bulldozers knocked over more than 25 acres of small trees and second growth 
in one day on State Game Lands No. 30 in McKean County, recently. The Bradford 
Sportsmen’s Club and the Northwestern Camper’s Association sponsored the program and 
trucks, bulldozers, fuel, etc., were contributed by various oil producers and contractors 
in the Bradford area. 
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New High in Duck Stamp Sales 


The sale of duck stamps set a new record 
during the period from July 1 to December 
31, 1945, 1,540,468 having been sold. This 
represents an increase of 257,002 over the 
corresponding period in 1944. 





America’s hunters and anglers spent more 
than twenty-six million dollars for the mere 
privilege to enjoy their favorite sports dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. The 
amount, which totalled $26,092,563.00, repre- 
sents the purchase of 8,190,901 hunting li- 
censes and 8,280,232 fishing licenses in the 
48 states. 


JOBS IN FORESTRY 


Around 2,500,000 new and permanent jobs 
toward the goal of full employment in the 
United States can ultimately be created if 
the .nation carries through an adequate 
nation-wide forestry program, Lyle F. Watts, 
Chief of the Federal Forest Service, told 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son in his 1945 annual report just released. 


Mr. Watts said that at present the nation’s 
forests directly or indirectly provide about 
3,750,000 jobs, but that if the productivity of 
our depleted forests and run-down ranges 
were restored, and if other resources of the 
forests were fully developed, the employ- 
ment figure might be stepped up by 2,500,000 
jobs for a total of 6,250,000. 

The vastness and variety ot forest services 
and benefits was mirrored in the scope of 
the work needing to be done on publicly 
owned forest land. Said the report, “It 
would involve building a network of forest 
highways; gaining access to undeveloped 
areas through the construction of forest 
roads and trails; expansion of facilities for 
fire protection; tree planting; thinning, prun- 
ing and improvement work in young timber 
stands; range improvement; upstream work 
to reduce floods; recreational improvements; 
and other types of work. 


The lowly coot, or mudhen, might be 
called the “whitebill,” it is suggested, to 
make this edible but unpopular fowl more 
acceptable on the dinner table; the coot is 
the third most plentiful waterfowl in Amer- 
ica. 


Six snowy ewls, natives of the Arctic 
regions, have been reported shot in Lan- 
caster County, according to John M. Haver- 
stick, District Game Protector. 
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HUGH J. FRIEL 


It is with deep regret that we announce the 
death of Hugh J. Friel, Downingtown, former 
employee of the Division of Lands, who passed 
away at his home in Downingtown on April 19. 

He had been in poor health for the past sev- 
eral years. 

Hugh, an Advanced Title Clerk at the time of 
his resignation in January, 1944, was hly 
popular with his associates and a conscientious 
and tireless worker. He joined the staff in De- 
cember 1934. 








Stolen! 


A Model 54 Winchester 30-06 rifle, No. 
42864-A with 330 Weaver telescope belong- 
ing to H. W. Mellinger, 349 Lincoln Way 
East, Chambersburg, was reported stolen 
from the workshop of William Hays, Cham- 
bersburg, where the owner had taken it for 
repairs. Any information leading to the re- 
covery of the rifle will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


MAY 


Robertson Gets Field and Stream 
Award 


The annual award for merit and distin- 
guished service in conservation for 1945 
was presented to the Hon. A. Willis Robert- 
son by its donor, Eltinge F. Warner, pub- 
lisher of Field and Stream at the New 
York Conference banquet. It was _ broad- 
cast over a national network during the 
Lowell Thomas fifteen-minute commentary 
on the news. Thomas spoke over the mike 
at the banquet table. 

Willis Robertson is one of the nation’s 
great leaders in wildlife and in Con- 
gress is chairman of the Select House Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources, 
Before coming to Congress he was chairman 
of the Virginia Fish and Game Commission 
and prior to that a member of the State 
legislature. He was co-author of the federal 
aid to State wildlife projects with Senator 
Pittman, and has sponsored much other 
legislation for the preservation of wildlife 
throughout the nation. 


RODENTICIDE 

Designated as “1080”, a highly toxic and 
almost odorless poison, developed for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service at Bowie, Md. 
is one of the most lethal weapons for use 
against rats yet discovered, Although it is 
not commercially available yet, because it is 
lethal to humans, hard to detect and dan- 
gerous to use, the Monsanto Chemical Co.. 
the sole manufacturers, have supplied it to 
government agencies. A number of cities 
have tested it and report on its high effec- 
tiveness. All kinds of rodents and other 
animal tests succumb to “1080”. It is used 
in drinking water or bait. Strict government 
control has been recommended. 


Jack pines produce cones at an early age; 
as the trees grow older, woody tissues en- 
gulf the old cones along the main trunk 
and eventually completely entomb them in 
the trunk wood. 





Photos by W. L. R. Drake. 





Two refresher classes were held at the Com- 
mission’s Training School during April for re- 
turning employes who were in the armed forces. 
They were very stimulating and _ inspirational, 
and the absentees were very quickly brought up 
to date on new developments. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW AND RETIRED U. S. FISH and WILDLIFE ADMINISTRATORS 





ALBERT M. DAY 


Albert M. Day, Director U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, who succeeded Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson 
to that position on April 1. Mr. Day, Assistant 
Director since 1942, has been associated with 
the Service since 1919 when he was appointed a 
field assistant. 


In 1920 he supervised rodent control in 
Wyoming; in 1928 headed a staff of pro- 
fessional hunters to protect Wyoming ve- 


stock and game from wolves, coyotes, and bob- 
cats, and in 1930 was made Asst. Chief of that 
branch of the work in Washington, D. C. That 
same year, upon the advent of Federal-aid-in- 
Wildlife he was appointed chief of a new divi- 
sion to administer that work. In 1941, when 
President Roosevelt requested that a liaison 
officer from the Service be appointed to co- 
operate with defense agencies, Secretary Ickes 
designated him for that important duty. In 
1942, when W. C. Henderson, Asst. Director re- 
tired after 45 years of service, Mr. Day was se- 
lected his successor. Now as the new chief we 
know he’ll do an even better job than he did 
in the past and we wish him the best of luck. 





Naturalist at Pymatuning 


Summer visitors to Pennsylvania’s famed 
Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge near Lines- 
ville, Crawford County, will have an oppor- 
tunity to study the flora and fauna under 
the tutorship of an expert naturalist-lecturer 
photographer. 

N. R. Casillo of New Castle, High School 
Biology Teacher, and the author of a recent 
text book on Conservation Biology, will be 
at the refuge weekends from May through 
August and will act as nature guide, etc., to 
the many adult and youth groups who visit 
the area. 

Mr. Casillo, author of many nature stories 
in Game News and other outdoor publica- 
tions, has been a part-time lecturer of the 
Game Commission since last September, and 
his versatility of interests and popular ap- 
peal to both adult and youth groups make 
him ideally suited to his new assignment. 


Give Game a “Brake” 


An alarming number of rabbits and other 
small game is being killed on the highways 
and motorists should give wildlife a “break” 
whenever possible. During war days wild 
creatures were given a respite due to the 
scarcity of gasoline and rubber, but now 
that traffic is back to normal an alarming 
toll of wildlife is recklessly being destroyed, 
and a lot of it can be avoided. 

Motorists driving through big game terri- 


DR. IRA N. GABRIELSON 


Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, retiring Director, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, served more than 30 
years. He helped knit together two of the most 
important conservation agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and the present satisfactory standing of 
the Nations’ wildlife and fishery resources is 
in great measure due to his leadership. 

Dr. Gabrielson began his Government service 
in 1915 as an assistant in economic ornithology, 
a position which then paid $900 a year. In 1919 
he went to Portland, Oregon, in charge of the 
cooperative rodent control program in_ that 
state. In 1931 he had become regional director 
of the Biological Survey in Portland and in 1935 
was brought to Washington as principal biol- 
ogist. Within six months he was named Chief 
of the Biological Survey by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace. 

Made director of the newly created Fish and 
Wildlife Service by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, Dr. Gabrielson was in large part 
responsible for the extension of the national 
wildlife refuge program to its present size, for 
the state aid program under the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act, and for work of the Service in build- 
ing up the continental migratory waterfow! 
population which had reached dangerous lows 
in the middle 30's. 





tory should be especially careful. Too often 
automobiles have been wrecked and per- 
sons injured by striking deer on highways 
near their crossings. These areas will be 
marked in the future through the cooperation 
of the Department of Highways, which plans 
to erect its standard deer crossing signs at 
hazardous locations throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 


DR. CLARENCE COTTAM 


Dr. Clarence Cottam, Asst. Director, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Dr. Cottan, since 1944 Chief of the Service’s 
Division of Wildlife Research, succeeded Albert 
M. Day, who became Director of the Service on 
April 1 following the retirement of Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson. He entered the employ of the former 
Biological Survey as a Junior Biologist in the 
Division of Food Habits Rerearch. In 1931 he 
was promoted to Assistant Biologist and in 1934, 
with the rating of Senior Biologist, he was 
placed in charge of a section devoted to research 
on economic wildlife problems in the Division 
of Wildlife Research. 

In 1944 Dr. Cottan was appointed to a new 
position as Assistant to the Director, serving as 
a coordinating and liaison officer for the Service 
in the development of the wildlife potentialities 
of land-use projects in connection with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Army Engineers of 
the War Department, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and other Federal and State agencies. 








THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Pheasants will mate, but rarely, with 
Guinea fowl or the common chicken; the 
offspring of a pheasant cock and a chicken 
is called a Pero. 





Birds have been roasted almost instantly 
when, by chance, they flew into the powerful 
beam of high-frequency waves at the mouth 
of a giant radar antenna used to jam enemy 
search equipment, 





A 
them tagged by local game protectors. 


Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 
group of successful beaver trappers proudly display their pelts after having had 


The pelts, displayed in front of Obert’s Mill, 


Dushore, were subsequently sold to fur dealers from Pennsylvania and New York for 


substantial prices. 
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During January, February and March several 
fox hunts were held in Lackawanna County, spon- 
sored by Tom Taylor, sporting goods dealer in 
Scranton, with the full cooperation of the local 
sportsmens clubs. 

The first hunt was staged on Sunday, January 
27, with approximately 1200 men and women 
participating in various parts of the county. 
Trappers also were permitted to enter in part of 
the contests. 

A grand total of 132 foxes was reported either 
trapped or shot, and a prize was presented for 
each fox turned in. Prizes included valuable 
items such as nylons, automobile tires, cash, etc. 

The hunts resulted in a large increase in mem- 
bership in the sportsmen’s clubs, a reduction in 


the fox population and a 
predator control. 

Mr. Taylor devoted a lot of his time and went 
to considerable expense in sponsoring the hunts. 
He purchased 300 rabbits, and each participating 
club was given a crate of them. Most, if not all 
of these bunnies were released on lands open to 
public hunting. 


greater interest in 





The Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County have completed transactions for purchase 
of a farm along Loyalsock Creek as a permanent 
home, picnic site, sporting and recreation area for 
the organization. 

The site is being purchased by the sportsmen 
for $14,250 and the club immediately started a 





Photos by Robert Ford. 


Over 300 hunters participated in a Washington County fox hunt recently at which 
14 members of the Reynard family were eliminated. Later the crowd was served lunch 


from a flat trailer. 








We are indebted to Russell A. Keck, President 
of the Potato Creek Conservation Club, Nor- 
wich, Pa., for the above photo and the follow- 
ing account of that association’s activities. Mr. 
Keck bagged the fine trophy, an 8-point, 150- 
pounder with a 23” spread, in Center County 
last season. Shown with the lucky nimrod, who 
is at the right are, beginning at the left: Leslie 
Dennison, Harry Fisher, Foster Harvey and 
Maurice White. 

Last winter the club cut a lot of browse for 
deer and distributed over 600 lbs. of cracked 
corn, wheat and buckwheat in spots where 
grouse were observed. Seven trips were made 
to remote areas in deep snows to feed wildlife. 
The club also conducted several fox hunts and 
recently contributed $50.00 as a scholarship to 
the Conservation Laboratory or Summer Sc 
at State College, the first individual sportsmen’s 
association in the State to support this worthy 
cause. 


drive for $20,000 to cover the cost of the farm 
and the necessary equipment. Seven miles north 
of Montoursville and 15 minutes from Wallis 
Run, the farm comprises approximately 215 acres, 
135 of which is woodland and 80 acres cleared. 
It is about one mile long and borders on both 
sides of Route 87 in Plunketts Creek Township. 


The land runs to low water mark in Loyalsock 
Creek and contains pools ideal for swimming. A 
level plot, containing 8 to 10 acres, adjoins the 
creek side and can be used to erect bath houses. 
The club plans to make this new home the most 
widely-used recreational spot in the county, with 
facilities for swimming, picknicking, shooting, 
flycasting and many other outdoor sports popular 
in the vicinity. 

A nine-room house on the farm is equipped 
with bath, shower, electricity and running spring 
water. There is a big barn with electricity and 
running water, as well as small out-buildings. 


The campaign chairman emphasized the fact 
that there is ample field space for all permanent 
installations necessary to make the site an ideal 
mecca for outdoor lovers and sportsmen. 


This club is also fostering an ambitious plan 
to promote the rearing of ringneck pheasants by 
sportsmen. 


Anyone who has equipment to care for 25 or 
more chicks may be enrolled in the program. 
The organization will furnish all feed necessary 
to rear the chicks to the age of 12 weeks, when 
they may be released at the discretion of the 
person rearing them or held for a longer period. 

These boys are really doing a fine job and we 
wish them the best of luck in their undertaking. 





The Monocacy Field and Stream Association 
held their annual shoot on Saint Patrick’s Day 
over the traps of the John Birk farm immediately 
adjoining the club house. More than 300 spec- 
tators witnessed the spirited competition for the 
club honors for which a new champion is crowned 
each year. Former champions are eligible to 
compete but their scores are recognized only 
for the awards and not the title. The shoot was 
at 15 birds and William Shiner became the new 
club champion with the perfect score of 15. 
Nice going! 





The Conservation organizations of Mercer 
County have authorized the purchase of “My 
Land and Your Land” to be presented free of 
charge to the Mercer County schools for use in 
the third to eighth grades. 
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Pnoto by Delbert Batcheler. 

Over 300 members and guests of the Monroe 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs at- 
tended a testimonial dinner to Honorable B. K. 
Williams, Member of the Game Commission from 
East Stroudsburg, shown in insert at right, at 
the Bartonsville Hotel on the evening of April 
11. An excellent dinner of southern fried 
chicken and all the trimmings was served after 
which the following principal speakers addressed 
the group: Hon. Fred W. Davis, President Judge 
Monroe-Pike Counties; Hon. Montgomery F. 
Crowe, State Senator of the Pocono District; 
John L. Neiger, Member, Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners, Scranton, and Arlington W. Williams, 
Esq., Stroudsburg Attorney. 

Commissioner Williams expressed his appre- 
ciation for the splendid job the Monroe County 
Federated Sportsmen have done in assisting the 
Game Commission with its various programs 
throughout the past years. 

Officers of the Monroe County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, who sponsored the dinner 
are: Leon Keller, President; George H. Costen- 
bader, Vice-President; Jacob Mackes, Secretary, 
and Harry T. Young, Treasurer. 


At a reorganization meeting of the Westmont 
Rifle Club, tentative plans were made for pro- 
viding properly supervised instruction in marks- 
manship for children of the borough. 





About 450 people attended the Farmer-Sports- 
mens party which was held by the Charleroi 
Sportsmen’s Association on March 22 in the 
Fallowfield Township Consolidated School. First 
ot such affairs to be attempted by a sportsmen’s 
group in Washington County, the party aroused 
much enthusiasm and did much to improve good 
relations between the two groups. 

Recently the National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica honored the Charleroi boys by presenting 
brassards to those members who tutored in small 
arms training during the war. With the financial 
aid of the local Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Charleroi sportsmen conducted marksmanship 
courses for pre-inductees, and the honor be- 
stowed upon them was well earned. 


The Latrobe Sportsmen's Association is sponsor- 
ing a huge vermin contest to reduce the crow 
population in their district. 

The boys exvect to end the contest with a field 
day at the Latrobe club’s farm where such events 
as trap and skeet shooting, a 50-yard small bore 
bench shoot, a 50-yard small bore off-hand shoot 
and a horseshoe pitching contest are already 
scheduled. 





Twelve rifle and pistol instructors and their as- 
sistants of the Altoona Rifle and Pistol club re- 
cently were awarded medals by training division 
of the National Rifle Association. 

The rifle instructors to receive medals for their 
work in training pre-inductees and defense work- 
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Photo by Delbert Batchelor. 


Berks and adjoining county sportsmen wind up their annual rabbit trapping program 
on the Maiden Creek Watershed near Reading. They have participated in this program 


for many years. 


ers are: Al W. Johnson, John Kaylor and ,. A. 
Wilson. Charles Code was the pistol instructor 
to receive the award. Assistants to be honored 
by the N.R.A. include Henry W. Wilson, W. R. 
Lee, Charles Hamor, E. H. Thompson, Ray Glass 
and Paul Murray. 

The club has authorized Charles Code to hold 
a class in pistol shooting every Monday evening. 
The instructions are without charge and are open 
to anyone, whether a member of the club or not. 


The Lorain Sportsmen’s Association plans to 
organize a Junior Sportsmen’s Association for the 
purpose of training the youths in the proper 
handling of firearms to prevent accidents. The 
junior organization will be open to youths from 
12 years upward. The association plans different 
speakers for the youth meetings and also enter- 
tainment, music and movies of wildlife. 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 

Officers and members of the Lebanon County 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League at their 
recent annual banquet. Standing at the table 
are, left to right: Rev. David S. Lockhart; J. IL. 
Hoffman, Executive Secretary, Coatesville Y. M. 
Cc. A., the principal speaker, who also showed 
some fine pictures; Marlan L. Heller, Chairman, 
Wildlife Conservation Committee; Paul B. Tice, 
Vice-President; E. M. Swanger, President, also 
Sec’y of Pa. Div.; Paul Patches, Banquet Chair- 
man; James Pence, Chairman, Fish Committee; 
Charles Shannon, Leb. Co. Game Protector; Wm. 
T. Logan, Chairman, Financial Promotion Comm. 
and Walter Hartz, Recording Secretary. 
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Photo by John Nicholas, Allentown Morning Call. 
Participating in the dinner given to 20 veteran members of the Cedar Greek Fish and 


Game Protective Association at the €etronia fire hall recently 


were: Ernest A. Kistler 


of New Tripoli, president of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in Lehigh county; Ira 
E. Bortz, toastmaster for the affair; John Beitler, president of the Cedar Creek club, and 


Hon. John H. Diefenderfer, Judge of Common mie 


speaker of the evening. 





. tain wehigh county and main 





We are indebted to Arthur J. Brutout, 
men’s Association for the above photo of a window decorated by a committee of that 
organization as a means of advertising family night. 


For the past 3 years the Wayne County Sports- 
. men’s Association has been purchasing seedling 
and transplant trees and distrinuung them to 
landowners in their district. With 40,000 trees 
tw be given to landowners this year, the number 
of trees paid for and distributed free of charge 
by the Association will be nearly 100,000. 

This is real conservationism. If more sports- 
men’s organizations would start reforesting their 
areas, we'd all have one less worry about de- 
pleted natural resources. 


The Littlestown Fish and Game Association is 
making plans for their annual carnival to be 
held July 19 and 20 on the Littlestown Play- 
ground. 

At a recent meeting they voted to contribute $5 
to the Red Cross. The guest speaker of the 
occasion was Alton Bowers, leader of Boy Scout 
Troop No. 84. He spoke on “Nature,” telling of 


Secretary 


of the Ambridge District Sports- 


various kinds of.-snakes and the first aid to be 
rendered in the event of snake bites. He stated 
that this time of year was known to the Indians 
as “Awakening Moon.” He explained many of 
the first signs of spring. He spoke interestingly 
of the black bear, stating that it is one of the 
most human of animals and the greatest fighter in 
the forest. He told of how they care for their 
young. His talk was appropriate for the time of 
year and was well received by the sportsmen. 





The West Shore Sportsmen’s Association re- 
cently welcomed 104 new members, boosting the 
total membership to 354. 

At the same meeting the club held an auction 
of sporting goods including hunting and fishing 
equipment and a basket of five puppies, all of 
which were contributed by club members. Pro- 
ceeds of the sale were added to the Association's 
building fund. 


MAY 


One hundred members and guests were present 
at the annual banquet of the Cochranton Antlers 
Club reently. 

Feature events imcluded a talk by Seth Myers, 
lecturer of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
and the showing of technicolor motion pictures 
on turtle-fishing by Walter J. Meyer of Pittsburgh. 
Presentation of honorary life memberships to a 
group of 11 men—including Game and Fish Com- 
mission officers and newspapermen—was made by 
Paul Longenberger, club secretary. 

This club intends to hold a three day Sports- 
men’s Fair next July 4, 5 and 6 on the new club 
grounds in Cochranton. Plans for this event 
have not yet been completed. 


The NuMine District Sportsmen’s Association. 
which was organized last year, is to be con- 
gratulated that in their first year they were able 
to purchase and release 12 crates of rabbits, 
raise and release 81 ringnecks. promote a_ safety 
campaign and end up with a nice membership 
of 250 and a healthy sum in the treasury 





The Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club has started a move- 
ment among the other clubs of the county to 
request the Pennsylvania Fish Commission to 
assign a regular fish warden to Elk County. Al- 
ready word has been received from nearly every 
club in the county favoring the move. 

This club has ordered a 12 x 12 foot brooder 
house and plans to raise 500 day-old ringneck 
chicks in it. They also expect to rear quail. The 
Game Commission is lending the club two 4 x 8 
foot rearing pens complete with electric brooders, 
12 weeks supply of special quail feed and 0 
one-day-old quail. 

The boys are also expecting to receive 10,000 
brook trout fingerlings from the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. These will again be reared 
in the club’s pools on the Charles Bloam farm. 

These energetic sportsmen deserve a lot of 
credit for the fine work they are doing. 





The Warren Field and Stream Club has do- 
nated $200 to the Spring Creek Fisherman’s para- 
dise. Although this project is sponsored by the 
Northwest Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs con- 
sisting of nine northwestern counties of Penn- 
sylvania, it was through the members of the 
Warren club and especially the untiring efforts 
of F. M. Geer, that the project became a reality. 

When advised that there was not enough food 
in the section to carry the small game through 
the winter, club members spent $200 on a trial 
area and contacted the farmers along that area, 
who agreed to plant and cultivate game food as 
near the natural cover as possible. The farmers 
will be paid for crops that are properly placed 
and cared for. The Commission promised to 
stock the area heavily and has already placed 27 
hen and 15 cock ringnecks as a starter on the 
spring stocking. 

This is the only sportsmen's club in the State 
conducting a conservation program such as this. 
These boys are to be highly commended for the 
fine job they are doing. 





The Clinton County Sportsmen's Federation re- 
cently sponsored a bird house building contest 
among the boys and girls in the public and pa- 
rochial schools of Clinton County and the Orvis- 
ton and Monument schools of Centre County. 

The bird houses were judged on adaptability, 
artistic ability, meatness, and originality. The 
Federation is offering 20 prizes, the first of which 
is $5; second, $4; third, $3; fourth $2, and 16 
prizes of $1 each. 

If any student did not desire to build a bird 

house, he was given the privilege of planting a 
tree. 
This was a very worthwhile project and aroused 
much enthusiasm among the school groups. We'd 
like to see more sportsmen’s organizations sponsor 
contests of this type. See page 28 for photo. 





The West Chester Fish and Game Association 
recently elected a new president for the first 
time since March 1939, during which time Roland 
S. Grubb, West Chester attorney and_ sports- 
man, has been at its helm. 

G. Gibbs Kane, Jr., the newly elected president, 
has been given Statewide recognition because of 
his work among disabled veterans at the Valley 
Forge General Hospital. Along with his fly-tying 
classes at the hospital, he was instrumental in 
securing a fishing pond and game project for 
enjoyment of handicapped service men. 

Mr. Kane has also been interested in the 
junior members of the club, and will no doubt 
urge a program which will include game feed- 
ing and erection of shelters during the winter 
months. 





— 
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After years of inactivity the Bedford County 
Game Protective Association has become very 
much alive. A few months ago the membership 
numbered less than 50; now it is known as the 
largest in the county. 

The purchase of ground between Ryot and 
New Paris has been announced and it is hoped 
a club home will be erected in the near future. 

Plans for rearing 350 baby ringneck pheasants 
have been discussed. 





The Mundy’s Corner Sportsmen's Association 
recently closed the deal for purchase of a 60- 
acre tract one mile west of Mundy’s Corner to 
be used for trapshooting and other outdoor ac- 
tivities. ’ 

The group sponsored a play on April 23 at 
the local school for the benefit of the Girl 
Scout Brownies, the proceeds to be used to send 
the girls to camp. 

Plans were started toward the organization 
of a rifle team, with a class to be started in the 
care and shooting of guns. The association recently 
took in 15 new members, boosting the paid-up 
membership to 142. 





A meeting was called by Paul E. Gillen, Sr 
at the home of James Gallingani on April 10 to 
try to organize a Junior Rifle Club in Mononga- 
hela. The plan is to train boys under 18 years 
of age to handle guns safely, and to shoot in 
competition, ete. 

Proper training in the handling of firearms 
does much toward eliminating accidents with 
guns. According to the records 2,200 people were 
killed with firearms in and around their homes 
and places of business last year; another 2,300 
were killed or wounded in the hunting fields. 
BUT, not a single man, woman or child was 
killed or wounded on a rifle range built and 
operated according to National Rifle Association 
requirements! Furthermore, not one of _ those 
4,500 firearms deaths was caused by a _ person 
trained by the National Rifle Association. 

The Monongahela boys are to be commended 
for their efforts to train the youth of their 
community. 





The York Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
recently held a banquet to which every mem- 
ber was asked to bring a boy. This “street to 
stream” project was suggested by George “Bud” 
Forrest, live-wire chairman of the _ activities 
committee, in an effort to get boys off the streets 
and interest them in the out-doors. Never 
was there a more thrilling moment than when 
the Waltonians and their boy guests gathered 
around the banquet table. Waltonians were urged 
to invite the boys along on fishing trips where 
they will unconsciously learn the fundamentals 
of sportsmanship and good citizenship, and thus 
delinquency will diminish. 

The “street to stream’ movement, already 
spreading clear across the nation, was commended 





-—> 


Alburtis Rod and Gun Club, Lehigh County. 
This club sponsors an annual Easter Egg Hunt 
for local kiddies. This year approximately 1500 
participated. The Alburtis is the second largest 
ya Lehigh County, having a membership 
oO! ; 
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Photo by D. L. Batchceler. 


There was a splendid turnout of the members of the Delaware County Field and 
Stream Association at the Club’s annual Spring banquet. 


by George Andes, State president of the Isaak 
Walton League, at the Chicago convention, by 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, and by Kiwanians at a recent joint 
Kiwanis-Waltonian meeting. Mr. Gordon also 
praised the League for its unyielding fight against 
stream pollution and for the wise use of our 
natural resources. 





Purchase of 100 pounds of mixed grains for 
wildlife was authorized at a meeting of the 
Farmer Sportsman Club of Berwick recently. The 
grain will consist of rape, sudan grass, buck- 


wheat and Japanese millet, and will be planted 
on area farms along fencerows and unused por- 
tions of the land. 

Any farmer, sponsored by a member in good 
standing, who makes written application for mem- 
bership to the organization, will be admitted to 
the club with full privileges free of charge. 





The recent annual dinner program sponsored 
by the Keystone Fish and Game Association of 
Shamokin turned out to be the most largely at- 
tended social affair ever promoted by that or- 
ganization. There were 300 present to hear ad- 





ALBURTIS 
ROD «GUN 


dresses by Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission, Harold Moltz, member of the 
Commission and George E. Wirt, Chief, Division 
of Protection, Department of Forests and Waters. 
Game Protector Bruce Yeager, Northumberland, 
was the toastmaster. 

Several films on wildlife subjects were shown 
to the gathering by Randolph Thompson, senior 
lecturer of the Commission. 








Photos by Richard Rauch 

Officers and committee members of the Al- 
burtis Club shown opposite, include Walter Was- 
sun, Pres.; Raymond Moyer, V.-Pres.; Arthur 
Kruse, Sec.; Walter Boyer, Asst. Sec.; Walter 
Heater, Treas.; Committeemen Harry Drey, C. 
Hillegass, E. Haines, W. Nuss, W. Moyer, C. 
Eisenhart, and W. Hunsberger. 
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On Wednesday March 13, Mr. Guy Locke, 
of Shade Gap, a member of the local club who 
was assisting me in releasing ringneck pheasants 
in that neighborhood, and I were greatly sur- 
prised to see a large marsh hawk attack a hen 


just as it landed after: flying from a crate. I 
quickly got my trusty 12 gauge shotgun and 
launched a successful counter-attack.’’—Game 


Protector William Lane, Hustontown, March 1946 





“I have noticed a great many grouse during 
the month. In fact they seem more numerous this 
spring than all of last fall and hunting season. 
I have counted up to six in a few hours of travel 
in the woods. A good breeding season should 
help bring them back and increase their numbers. 

“I notice squirrels in most all woods. They 
have had a good winter—not too cold and plenty 
of cornfields to work on. 

“For the past several weeks the rabbits have 
suffered in great numbers. You can count from 
four to eight and ten killed by cars on the 
highways. The sportsmen are wondering where 
they have been hiding.”—Game Protector John 
S. Dittmar, Loysburg, March 1946. 





“I have noticed quite a few ringnecks in the 
past few weeks and have had reports of several 
coveys of quail that have come through the winter 
in good shape.”—Game Protector Carl Stainbrook, 
Washington, March 1946. 





“About a week ago I was looking over the 
turkey area on Game Lands 74 and found a 
grouse that had flown into the wire fence and 
decapitated itself. A bulge in the fence about four 
feet from the ground showed where the bird had 
hit. The head and neck were found about six 
feet from the fence inside the area, and the 
body of the bird was about the same distance 
from the fence outside the area. This grouse 
must have been of the P-38 species traveling at 
combat speed. It is no wonder that I have con- 
siderable trouble hitting them during the hunt- 
ing season. Probably the 742 that I sling around 
never even catches up with them. 


flows for 12 to 15 miles 
through Game Lands 74. was a very fine brown 
trout stream. During the past two years the 
stream has been polluted a number of times by 
the drainage from strip mining. We certainly 
need some restrictions placed on this type of 
mining. Mine pollution not only kills the fish 
but also the vegetation along the stream, and 
then the raccoons, minks and muskrats disappear. 
Clarion County has lost about 75 miles of pure 
streams from strip mine pollution during the 
past four years.”"—Game Protector Duane _ E. 
Lettie, Clarion, March 1946. 


“Mill Creek. which 


“This has been an exceptionally fine winter for 


game. The balmy weather during March, I am 
afraid, is going to work hardships on our game 
food. The buds are far too advanced for the 


time of year, and if we do not get a frost that 
will nip them it will be a pleasant surprise to 
me.’’—Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, Clear- 
field. March 1946. 


being 
Pro- 


“I heard of a nest of young rabbits 
seen during the month of March.’’—Game 
tector E. J. Turner, Centerport, March 1946. 





“We have had a splendid winter for all kinds 
of game in this area. Feathered predators seem 
to be unusually scarce this spring and the foxes 
and weasels, although still with us, are not as 
plentiful as they were. All we need to have a 
good come-back on the game supply for next 
fall is a favorable breeding season and a good 
crop of game food such as mash, apples, grain. 
etc. 

“I believe it would be a good plan to get the 
sportsmen’s clubs to start predator contests again 
with special emphasis on foxes, Cooper’s hawks, 
Great Horned owls and crows, which seem to be 
the worst destroyers at this time.’—Game Pro- 
tector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock, March 1946. 





“The Venango grouse dog trials started on 
March 23 at Vowinckel with 31 puppies in the 
Puppy stake, 28 dogs in the Derby stake and 26 
dcegs in the All Age stake. This is the largest 
entry this club ever had. The Pennsylvania Field 
Trials started on March 29 with 15 puppies in the 
Puppy stake. 18 dogs in the Derby stake and 12 
dogs in the Championship stake. There were 
some birds in the training area, but there didn’t 
seem to be the number of birds in the area for 
the spring trials as there were in the fall trials. 
The dogs didn’t seem to be able to work the birds. 
They would bump the birds or pass them alto- 
gether.’”—Game Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper, 
March 1946. 


“On March 28 Mr. Colborn, the local phar- 
macist, was driving along Route 281 between 
Confluence and the National Pike. A deer 
crossed the road a few yards in front of his 
car, then stopped, and Mr. Colborn had a good 
look at it. He told me it was still carrying its 
antlers and that they appeared to be polished. 
It was either a six or eight point buck and he 
was much surprised to see it with antlers at this 
time of year.’—Game Protector L. B. Welch, 
Confluence, March 1946. 


MAY 


“There is an average of one rabid fox a day 
attacking livestock or dogs in Susquehanna 
County.”—Game Protector W. D. Denton, New 
Milford. March 1946. 





“The 
who had 
but most of the trappers were after the high price 
of the pelts, but had no idea how to make their 


very good for those 
trapping for them 


beaver 
any 


season was 
experience in 


sets. Many traps were set far from where any 
beavers stay or travel, and the inexperienced 
trappers were cured in a few days. One trapper, 
however, succeeded in catching four beavers, 
which was very fine—for the Game Commission. 

“A few years ago hunters and fishermen con- 
sidered it ‘squealing’ to report violations of the 
Game and Fish Codes. More recently they con- 
sider it an honor to be able to assist us in the 
enforcement of our laws. The willful violator 
in this district is fast becoming a public enemy, 
and an outcast among sportsmen. Many violators 
are able and willing to pay fines for their 
cheating, but with the more powerful weapons 
ot license revocation, publicity, and the contempt 
of other hunters, they are learning the hard way 
—that in the long run it just does not pay. 

“Our greatest problem in this district at this 
time of year is the young boys who go out with 
the 22 cal. rifle. The natural urge to get out and 
shoot gets the best of them, and the outcome is 
that a lot of them get trigger-happy and down 
comes anything from song birds to an occasional 
cow. We are stressing this condition in all the 
sportsmen’s clubs, and I believe parents of these 
young fellows are beginning to realize their re- 
sponsibility in permitting them access to guns.”— 
Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, 
March 1946. 

“This has been an exceptional March. The ex- 


tremely mild weather should give game birds 
and animals a_ good start for the breeding 


season. To date I have had only one report of 
anyone seeing a nest of wild rabbits. However, 
the wild Canadian geese that ordinarily stay at 
Pymatuning all summer paired off exceptionally 
early this month and their activities, as well as 
those of the mallard ducks, indicate an _ early 
nesting season. 

“At the beginning of the month and on up 
until the middle of the month we had a fair 


number of ducks stopping here on their migra- 
But as 


tion flight. the weather became so mild 
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in general the numbers decreased and the latter 
part of March has been very poor here at 
Pymatuning. I presume that the ducks just 
keep winging northward as long as conditions 
up there were so far advanced. I have only 
observed one large flock of whistling swans so 
far this spring. Canada geese have passed over 
in large numbers, although they never seemed 
to stay longer than one day before continuing on 
their journey. 

“We have fed approximately 350 bushels of 
small grain to the migrating ducks this spring, 
but the large carp have been attracted by this 
grain recently and the areas where we had 
been doing the feeding are what we might say 
alive with big carp looking for a handout. 

“The Fish Commission has been operating ten 
trapnets in the Refuge waters for four weeks 
now and their take has been rather discouraging 
to them, both in the numbers of walleyes taken 
to secure eggs and also in the numbers of pan fish 
taken for stocking elsewhere. It is very apparent 
to me that this condition will not be bettered 
until the acquatic life has been restored once 
again.”"—Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, 
Linesville, March 1946. 





“On March 13 while clearing sumac and locust 
from a field, we discovered a woodcock’'s nest 
of four eggs. We allowed the cover to remain 
in the immediate vicinity, but the bird has 
failed to return to her nest. I’ve been unable 
to discover any evidence of predation and the 
eggs were still in the nest a week later. This 
seems unusually early for a woodcock to nest. but 
having seen the bird very plainly I have no 
doubt of the identification.”"—Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Red Lion, March 1946. 





“During the latter part of December, I was 
called to Harlansburg to kill a deer that had been 
wounded during the season. It was a buck but 
it had lost its horns, evidently some time after 
it had been wounded. It was so weak when I 
saw it that it could not get up, so I shot it. 
There was a large festering bullet hole in its 
front shoulder and the matter was running out 
of it. I thought it would possibly make good 
fox bait so I took it to the Game Lands near 
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Plain Grove. To date nothing has touched it, 
which was quite a surprise to me. Evidently 
animals are smart enough to know not to touch 
something that was sick enough to die from 
a festering wound of this sort. Even the wily 
old crow would not touch it. 


“T was called one day to the residential section 
of the city to trap some squirrels that were 
becoming a nuisance at a certain home. It was an 
ideal place for squirrels as there were a lot of 
large trees around. At one time these people 
had fed the squirrels as they liked to see them 
around, but, the animals became too numerous 
and the folks stopped feeding them. The result 
was that the squirrels would crawl onto a 
window and start gnawing at it. You could see 
a lot of the window sash on the house where 
they had chewed it. Whether or not this was their 
way of getting revenge for not being fed I do 
not know, but they certainly were trying to chew 
down the house for one reason or another.’’— 
Game Protector William R. Overturf, New Castle. 


HAMHEAD HOGG 
By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 


“I see Hamhead has been here again.” 





“On the 27th of March Deputy Norman Erick- 
son and I were pruning apple trees on the 
headwaters of the West Branch of the Tionesta 
Creek. When we stopped for lunch I said to 
Norm that I thought rattlesnakes should be out 
on such a warm day. It is only about 400 yards 
to a very good rattlesnake den, and I suggested 


we take a little walk in that direction. We 
walked out on the ledge of rim rocks and, sure 
enough, we spotted a rattlesnake, and killed it. 
It measured 34 inches and had 4 rattles. I be- 
lieve this is the earliest I have ever killed a 
rattlesnake. 

“I see that we have another albino deer 
living on the upper end of the Game Refuge 
near Jones’ Run. I have seen it twice. It is 
always in the company of two brown deer. 

“I took a little walk with Merl Dale, a lease 
operator at the head of Brown Run the other day. 
He had located a Goshawk’s nest and a pair of 
Goshawks. We tried to kill the birds but they 
were too wild and would not come within shot- 
gun range. I don’t believe they -have eggs in the 
nest yet. Possibly next month we can make a 
favorable report on our Goshawk hunting ex- 
perience.’—Game Protector George L. Norris, 
Warren, March 1946. 





“This year, due to the early spring, I received 
reports of a number of dogs that were being 
trained having destroyed young rabbits. The dog 
training season should be changed according to 
the weather conditions. 

“Sportsmen’s organizations and others purchas- 
ing rabbits for restocking should purchase them 
earlier than the month of March. I have ob- 
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served young that were born in the crates at 
the Express Office, and have received authentic 
reports of similar cases. 

“There is less seed stock for the coming breed- 
ing season than I have ever before experienced, 
especially as it applies to rabbits and birds. 
The squirrel population appears to have de- 
creased in areas observed and from reports re- 
ceived it is my opinion that predators are re- 
sponsible. Also, the highways are taking a heavy 
toll of seed stock. I observed one operator of a 
motor vehicle deliberately attempt to run over 
a squirrel playing on the highway. Fortunately 
he did not hit the animal.”—Game Pr 
Robert D. Parlaman, Charleroi, March 1946. 


“While I was releasing my cock pheasants a 
Cooper’s hawk attacked a bird just after he 
had flown out of the crate. The feathers were 
knocked from a portion of his back and the 
skin was torn. After knocking the pheasant 
down, the hawk flew away. I walked over, picked 
it up, and brought it home with me. I kept 
it for a few days and then released it. This is 
the first time that anything like this has happened 
while I was releasing game.’—Game Protector 
John P. Eicholtz, Strasburg, March 1946. 


“While looking for predators in one area where 
pheasants had been released I flushed three 
woodcocks.”—Game Protector W. T. Campbell, 
Franklin, March 1946. 





“The Grand Circular Fox Hunt was held in 
Ligonier Valley this month and was carried out 
in the best sportsmanlike manner. About 400 
took part but only one fox was killed. It rained 
almost all day. There has been a fox hunt every 
Saturday since. 

“We are having a big kill of rabbits on the 
highways this spring. I have counted 6 and 7 
in as many miles.’—Game Protector William G. 





“Deer are reported to be scarce in this sec- 
tion. However, on a three mile hike along Toby 
Creek and Vineyard Run I observed 27 of them.” 
—Game ‘Protector Edward R. Richards, Portland 
Mills, March 1946. 





“Fox damage complaints continue to come in. 
I recently heard a report of a fox being driven 
off in his attempt to attack a litter of young 
pigs.’"—Game Protector Robert D. Parlaman, 
Charleroi, March 1946. 
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“I have noticed many deer in my district this 
past month and picked up four which were 
killed on the highway just north of Cambridge 
Springs. Farmers are complaining about the ex- 
cessive deer population and*are apprehensive 
about crop damage this season. They feel there 
should have been a doe season in Crawford and 
Erie Counties last fall. 

“In following the creeks I have noted frequent 
fresh beaver signs and, due to so many damage 
complaints in the past, feel that another trapping 
season should be in order. This past season the 
numerous trappers damaged fences, especially 
where they crossed them every day in the process 
of visiting their traps. Farmers resent this and 
feel that something should be done to prevent 
such damage in the future. 

“Ducks are showing up well on the creeks and 
beaver ponds this spring. Over fifty, comprising 
beldpates. pintails and black ducks, were flushed 
from a small area on a marsh on Game Lands 85. 
Rabbits and grouse are quite mumerous and if 
a good breeding and rearing season comes along, 
the hunting will be much improved by fall. 
Predator control measures should begin to pay 
off."—Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cam- 
bridge Springs, March 1946. 

“Warm weather is forcing growth of all kinds 
and this does not look good as there is much 
danger of heavy frost killing everything.’-—Game 
Protector Warren W. Ohlman, Galeton, March 196. 


“The men cutting new boundary lines on Game 
Lands reported seeing several grouse. I believe 
this is because this area was burned two years 
ago; now it is well covered with teaberries. 
This is the only place I have heard of or seen 
any amount of grouse. 

“In the past two weeks I have seen several 
rabbits killed on the highway. They seem to be 
traveling about much more than they did earlier.” 
—Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Clearfield, 
March 1946. 


“Due to the mild weather, wildlife has sur- 
vived the winter very well. Deer are very 
abundant and in good condition. There seems 
to be a fair amount of rabbits and ringneck 
pheasants in some sections. Grouse and quail 
are not very plentiful although I noticed some 
grouse that appear to be hunting nesting sites. 
Game mortality was extremely light in this sec- 
tion the past winter.”"—Game Protector J. R. 
Spahr, Pine Grove Furnace, March 1946. 


“The Rod and Gun clubs have applied for quite 
a few birds for the district. With a fair amount 
of success, it will mean at least a thousand extra 
ringnecks for release this coming season. 

“In spite of the fact that I have not been able 
to find any Great Horned Ow! nests, I have found 
signs of them in most of the big woods. It 
looks like the gray squirrels are forming the 
largest part of their diet."—Game Protector A. A. 
Wargo, Tunkhannock, March 1946. 





“Two of the farm-game cooperatives have tried 
to keep signs up to keep Sunday fishermen away 
and someone cuts the word NO out of their 
posters. I have rough-painted several signs on a 
board that cannot be cut out. It might be a 
help to the farmers.”—Game Protector Ralph H. 
Ewing, Polk, March 1946. 
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“On one trip into Dothan Valley, I observed 
several grouse, one turkey hen, and one of the 
original wild toms at the intersection of Route 
433 and the Horse Valley Road. 

“The woodchucks seem to be more plentiful 
than ever. I can sit inside of the window at 
home and see as many as four at a time.’— 
Game Protector D. H. Franklin, Upper Strasburg, 
March 1946. 





. ‘Many times we have found the nests in old 
hawks’ nests, but these two were inside hollow 
snags. It was very fortunate that I had Mr. 
Taylor with me because it was his shots that 
brought both of them to the ground. I believe 
if a close check were to be made that every piece 
of large timber would produce a pair of owls. 
Many people have lived in the county all their 
lives and have never seen a live owl, as the 
birds fly and feed by night, never taking to wing 
in the daytime unless disturbed. They are one 
of the worst predators we have. They feed en- 
tirely on meat, mostly rabbit, although there is 
an odor of skunk on many of the owls killed, 
indicating that they kill some skunks. I had 
one report of the hind quarters of a young gray 
fox being found in an owl's nest. The owls seem 
to prefer the head and front part of the body 
of their kill, as we have found the hind quarters 
uneaten at the nest many times.”—Game Pro- 
tector John F. Blair, Waynesburg, March 1946. 





“Boundary line cutters reported seeing 15 grouse 
near Beackel’s Gap. In looking over the ground 
it was found that a crop of wintergreen berries 
had followed a forest fire in that section.’’-—Game 
Protector Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg. 





“I’m too softhearted to shoot or trap them. 
This way they laugh themselves to death.” 


“Ringneck pheasants wintered very well. Rab- 
bits and squirrels are plentiful in both of my 
districts. The Field Trial at the State Dog Train- 
ing Area, Ambler, Montgomery County, on March 
23 was attended by about 100 persons. While at- 
tending these field trials I found a wild mallard 
duck nest with 12 eggs in it on Dog Training 
Area 2. I have seen numerous ringneck pheas- 
ant nests in both of my districts.’-—Acting Game 
Protector George W. Freas, Horsham, March 1946. 





“There has been little let-up in fox hunting 
and both men and dogs are to be seen or heard 
almost everywhere. In spite of this incessant 
hunting there are many yet to be taken. One 
hunter, who probated thirteen several days ago, 
declares that he tracked a red fox which had 
killed five rabbits in a single night. Another re- 
ports that a fox killed two rabbits within one 
hundred fifty yards of each other and ate neither 
of them. One of these was carried almost a mile 
and stuffed under a laurel bush. A third hunter 
stood helpiess to do anything about it when a 
red fox chased a rabbit across a corn field and 
into the stones of the bank of his barn. He didn’t 
have his gun, so could not shoot the fox.’-—Game 
Protector Lawrence Walker, Beavertown, Febru- 
ary 1946. 
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“There seems to be a plentiful supply of ring- 
neck hens around for the spring breeding season 
and cock birds are also noticeable in many 
sections. If weather conditions are favorable we 
should have a population in the fall almost equal 
to that found last season. 


“Rabbits still haven't learned that the high- 
ways are nothing but a death trap. I noticed 
several places where rabbits were getting ready to 
nest but haven’t actually found any nests. Also, 
I have yet to hear of any quail being around. 
Wild ducks are present on most of our streams.” 
—Game Protector Joseph A. Leiendecker, Sinking 
Springs, March, 1946. 





The Latrobe Sportsmen are doing their part in 
reducing the fox population by holding regular 
fox hunts every Saturday. Keep up the good 
work, Latrobe sportsmen. 





“I am glad to report that there has been much 
less chasing of deer by dogs in this district dur- 
ing the last month. It appears that the little 
notes in the Game News have had some effect. I 
have heard from dog owners that have read the 
GaME News and I know they are getting some- 
thing out of it. I wish every hunter and dog 
owner was getting the Game News.”—Game Pro- 
tector Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg, February 1946. 





“Dog trainers in this area have noted the de- 
crease with alarm. Various field trials held dur- 
ing the past few years in known grouse country, 
usually wind up with less than a dozen birds in 
two or three days of dog work. 


“Gun pressure alone is not responsible for the 
decrease in the grouse. Predators, both nest 
and destroying, large deer herds which decrease 
food and cover, and many other factors enter 
into the picture. However. we can at least re- 
lieve the grouse of gun pressure and give him 
a sporting chance in his grim battle for sur- 
vival.”"—Game Protector Theodore Carlson, John- 
sonburg, March 1946. 


“Oh, so there’s where you are!” 
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“Several times while working on Game Lands 
179, I had heard the crows making such a racket 
that I felt sure they were fighting a Great Horned 
Owl. I gave the timber a check and found the 
droppings and regurgitations of the old ones, al- 
though at the time I did not find the nests. 
On March 24, 8 members of the Waynesburg 
Sportsmen’s Club and I went to the woods where 
the owls were located and put on a couple of 
drives. We have hunted them for several years 
much in the same manner as we hunt deer. 
Watchers are placed quietly in one end of a 
piece of timber and then drivers are started 
through the timber from the other side, making 
any kind of a racket. The owls will usually fly 
around the hill instead of over the top. Al- 
though the owls went out in about the place I 
thought they would, the two that were on the 
nests drove through the watchers and got away. 
Excuses and explanations were in order and ac- 
cepted for lack of evidence. After making the 
drive, two of us went back to the vicinity in 
which I was reasonably sure the nests should be, 
and by pecking on several hollow snags were able 
to seare out the old one on the nest in each 
place. 





“Tons of acorns are left on the ground through- 
out much of the district. The mild winter and 
early spring have resulted in a better than aver- 
age carry-over of deer. Indeed, winter loss has 
been so light as to be negligible as a factor in 
management, and unless there is a later loss 
from the bot-fly, we must expect a very heavy 
deer population this fall."—Game Protector L. B. 
Rosenkrans, Wilcox, March 1946. 


“I examined a dog at the request of the owner 
to determine what was wrong with it. My 
diagnosis in this case was rabies. This was veri- 
fied by two veterinarians. The head was sent 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry Laboratory and 
the report came back as positive rabies. There 
are many dogs being killed in my district which 
are suspected of having rabies. 

“An unusual number of rabbits, several musk- 
rats and skunks, and many common rats were 
killed on the highways during the month.’— 
Game Protector Francis E. Jenkins, Chinchilla, 
March 1946. 





“A pair of bald eagles came back to the Dela- 
ware Valley about the first week in March, and 
can be observed most any day between Milford 
and Dingman’s Ferry. 

“Speeding coal trucks continue to take a toll 
of deer along Route 209. Most of these killings 
happen at night by these 8 to 15 ton trucks 
traveling at speeds of from fifty to sixty miles 
per hour.’—Game Protector John H. Lohmann, 
Milford, March 1946. 


a 
“The mud on the road to headquarters was 


worse this spring than for the past six years. 
Considerable time was spent filling the ruts. 

“I have seen several elk in the Hicks Run and 
Bells Draft sections during the past two weeks. 
They appear to be in good condition. Grouse are 
very scarce in this district.".—Game Protector 
George E. Sprankle, Emporium, March 1946. 
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“On March 25 at about 6:45 a.m. a deer entered 
the home of Mrs. Jennie Phillips, east Mount 
Carbon, near Pottsville, by crashing through the 
parlor window, tearing the curtains, damaging 
the piano and parlor chairs, knocking down a 
temporary fireplace and breaking a window of a 
door which leads from the dining room to an 
enclosed porch. The animal made its exit from 
the house by crashing through a window of the 
enclosed porch. 

“Nine dead deer were picked up from the 
highways in my district this month, all killed by 
vehicles.".—Game Protector John Spencer, Or- 
wigsburg, March 1946. 





“I attended three sportsmen’s meetings during 
the month with approximate attendance of one 
hundred. The main subject was ‘When do we 
get some rabbits?’”—Game Protector Theodore 
T. Schaefer, Conyngham, March 1946. 





“A badger was killed in Indiana County by 
Russel Olsen, Blairsville. Mr. Olsen, not know- 
ing what he had killed, took the animal to Greens- 
burg where it was identified and mounted by a 
taxidermist. The animal had been on display 
at Forsha’s Sporting Goods Store in Blairsville. 


“The Robinson Sportsmen’s Associatiqn, a newly 
organized club, purchased forty bushels of ear 
corn for winter feeding in their vicinity. Squir- 
rels and other species of game were fed on Game 
Lands 153 and other sections in their locality.”— 
Game Protector Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana, 
March 1946. 





“I wish to report that during the past month 
there have been more activties among the sports- 
men than I have known for a long time. More 
meetings are being held and more questions asked. 
A good many of the questioners are returned 
Gl’s. They all want to know what has been 
done while they have been in service. How are 
the grouse? The deer? And how is the fishing 
going to be? It shows that while they were 
in service they were still thinking of the old 
hunting and fishing grounds.’——Game Protector 
Arthur N. Frantz, East Stroudsburg, March 1946. 





“While pruning wild apple trees on Game 
Lands 35 in Susquehanna County recently, I met 
a red fox face to face coming down an old road. 
At the time my cocker spaniel was running a short 
distance ahead of me. From all appearances the 
fox was watching me, but he did not seem 
alarmed. In the next instant he came down the 
road directly toward me. In the meantime the 
dog had left the road. At the same point the 
fox turned off the road and then I knew he 
was interested in the dog, and wasn’t paying a 
bit of attention to me standing there in plain 
sight. The dog spotted the fox and went after 
him. The fox was still not at all alarmed and 
remained there for some time, just keeping out of 
the way of the dog by going around and around 
a white pine tree. I became alarmed, thinking 
the fox might be rabid. Taking the pruning shears 
in hand, I went after him. He ran a little way 
up the hillside, jumped up on an ant hill and 
watched me for a few minutes, then went on his 
way over the hill. His fur appeared to be badly 
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rubbed but other than that he appeared to be 
perfectly healthy. I have met foxes several times 
before and have always had a good demonstration 
of just how fast one can run.”—Game Protector 
Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, March 1946. 





“I have received two complaints of skunks 
destroying honey bees as the bees return to the 
boxes in the evening. 

“The death of rabbits on the highways has 
been quite heavy this month. Rabbits seem 
more plentiful than last year, and I have already 
received reports of nests by farmers who have 
been plowing. Squirrels have been observed only 
in the vicinity of feeding stations.”—Game Pro- 
tector John Hendricks, Chambersburg, March 1946. 


“The deer herd in this district came through 
the winter in fine shape. The large acorn crop 
last fall was a great help as other food is very 
scarce in practically all sections of our deer 
range. 

“Our wild turkey flocks decreased considerably 
during the winter, and I was unable to give any 
reason for it other than the possibility that the 
number of wildcats that migrated into this 
section might have taken a lot of the birds.”— 
— Protector W. M. Wells, Lewisburg, March 


“The month of March seemed to be a geod 
month for small game in this district. I have 
had reports of young rabbits that have already 
left the nests and of many that have not. I hope 
they have a good season. Rabbits are certainly 
on the down grade, mainly due to foxes and 
automobiles which have killed a great number 
this spring. 

“I have had a number of favorable remarks 
from the sportsmen on the spring release of ring- 
necks and they have given me their support in 
the day-old-chick program. This was a real sore 
spot last year, when no ringnecks were released 
in the spring. This club is definitely in favor of 
releasing ringneck hens in the spring, with some 
male birds and the major release of cocks in the 
fall. 


“The greatest natural enemy and the most de- 
structive hawk we have in this region is the 
Cooper’s hawk, and all the Game Farm Superin- 
tendents that I have contacted are of the same 
opinion. Why not reduce the bounty on the 
Great Horned owl to $3.00 and put a bounty of 
$1.00 on the Cooper’s hawk? Then hunters would 
also kill a lot of Sharp-shinned hawks which are 
no angels either when it comes to killing ring- 
neck hens.’’—Game Protector William Lane, Hus- 
tontown, March 1946. 


“The ringneck pheasants received for stocking 
were in excellent condition. They were much 
better than the ones received last season. I am 
speaking of birds purchased from private propa- 
gators. I have never received a bad bird from 
our own game farms. 


“During the past week I have seen a good 
number of ruffed grouse feeding along highways 
and picked up two that had been killed by auto- 
mobiles. 


“On March 25, about thirty Canada Geese 
landed on the Allegheny River near Wildwood 
and stayed all night.’—Game Protector George 
H. Burdick, Tidioute, March 1946. 
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killed the McClellan family. A posse of 
about fifty hunters was organized, and 
started for the headwaters of Middle Creek. 


Three days later, in the “Sink” of the 
White Mountains near Weikert in Union 
County, they found their quarry. The herd 
was helpless now. Numb from cold and 
hunger, unable to move in the crusted drifts 
of snow, they put up no defense as the 
angry settlers moved in among them shoot- 
ing, slashing, battering. 

These men cared nothing for hides or 
meat, except the tongues, which were con- 
sidered a delicacy. They stuffed the pockets 
of their deerskin coats full of the tongues of 
the staggering animals, until the garments 
would hold no more. 

The carnage lasted until the last agonized, 
dying moan was silent, and the only sound in 
the still winter air was the triumphant voices 
of the men. 

Then the killers left the bloody scene and 
climbed the summit of Council Kup. There 
they built a bonfire to signal those in the 
Valley that the McClellan family had been 





Photo by Delbert Batcheler. s 
Hall’s Black Rocket was crowned 196 National Grouse Dog Champion. avenged. The last herd of Pennsylvania 


buffaloes was no more. 


Winners: First—Grosse Pointe Gaybird; Second—Chickory Chick; Third—Ranger’s Willing Bixon, 

















Blizzards Cold Rendezvous. Yet in the same neighborhood, Jacob Wei- 
CHAMPIONSHIP kert chased the last buffalo, a young cow, 
Judges: Dick Hoyer, Andover, Mass. out of the “tight end” of the Buffalo Val- 
J. P. Steis, Ridgway, Pa. ley, in the direction of Lewistown, in 1808. 
T. H. Beers, Warren, Ohio Morgan’s Annals tells of the last buffalo 
eo Sioner — killed in Harrisburg, in River Alley, prob- 
1. Beneugym Gladstone ..............-- — =<. F. E. Heeter ably back where the Cameron Mansion, 
ee, BP IIE o.scne ss 2cscsisenne's .....Sam Light Gene Galloway (Harris home) now stands in 1795, chased 
2. Skyrocket’s Flashlight ........--..--. se ~ Leggett Wib —— 7 into town by dogs. The farthest east (as 
Burton’s Fleetfoot Ginger seh pavesccoced . D. Burton Roy Stricklan : ‘ : 
McKee’s Rodfield Patrick fv pena et: L. F. McKee L. F. McKee far as known) of the bison in Pennsylvania 
Montgomery ..... Be teh osae Lhe Ralph Thomas L. Tuttle was Buffalo Springs, in Lebanon County, 
4. Audubon B ........+... dias Oba minke W. J. McCracken W. J. McCracken where many were killed about 1730 by Ger- 
a Rocket ..--.. fee a te ns eg aaa man Jewish hide-hunters. Trempy’s new 
5. Sam L’s Fiora ........++.- sis -....Sam Lig . ttle , wm: ; 
Reel’s Foot Sports Peerless ........-. ....Carl Forslund Carl Forslund history of Somerset County tells of James 
6. Sam L’s Skygo ... CN are ee ....Sam Light L. Tuttle Spencer seeing a herd of bison crossing the 
Fay ROd --..--..sseeereerreoeecerceseccerrerecs Sam Mannarino W. J. McCracken Cassilman River, near Confluence, Somerset 
SECOND SERIES County about 1770; but the last in the State 
Ratetes See a was shot by Col. John Yutsey, “Gipsy 
1. Burton’s Fleetfoot Ginger weer ...C. D. Burton Roy Strickland John”, a Bessarabian pioneer, in the glades 
Hall’s Black Rocket eee ccosshs A. Be Gene Galloway - of Somerset County, 1810, while earlier in 
2 Jay ie sene% tee oe Se eeeenveos .-.-Sam Mannarino W. J. McCracken the same year Frederick Stamem killed a 
Skyrocket’s Flashlight ..................-......J. N. Leggett Wib Hugus bison in Northumberland County. In the 
Winner: Hall's Black Rocket. “Travels of Thomas Ashe,” published in Lon- 
i 11, r scriptions of the 
DERBY STAKE don in 1811, there are desc ptio : 
hates: See Geen, Sed Cover, Ps. massacre of thousands of bison in Clarion 
: ~ Colin Bevan, New Kensington, Pa. County by hide-hunters about 1775. 
Entries Owner Handler 
1. Dawn’s Gay Escapade Sires ee hie wien ae Dr. H. D. Ersig L. F. McKee 
Miss Sky Bandit .....-...-.. San nem «bias SN Paul Shank Paul Shank 
2. Sam L’s Skygirl .........-..+--- a ...-Sam Light L. Tuttle 
Rodfield’s Communique ........--.- wcccccscceeed. HaGaway L. F. McKee 
3. Tre-Bors Jim Dandy ............+-- ..++.-Bob Cartwright F. Fannin 
Sam L’s Skysmasher ............-+:-++:+--++.Sam Light Gene Galloway 
4. Montgomery’s Chippendale ........--- ..--Chuck Taylor Ed. Nash 
EE ina cena nsen® Aekt> nase sees cencel E. D. McKean Dick Gilbert 
ONS i Serr tere rer ree Dr. A. D. Vogan Dr. A. D. Vogan 
Hall’s Whitey : a races seen A. A. Hall Gene Galloway 
6. MacKink .........-00--- sé Ch niele eA aes 6 ne AES UE J. C. Williams 
I ea nea cknee wae oN se agua H. B. Mimms L. F. McKee 
7. Skyrocket’s Peerless Dot ........---+-++--e05- Park Rhodewalt Park Rhodewalt 
Montgomery’s Rocket sesecocecetteocssnceccs OG MmINMISON Pep Undercoffer 
rere MetinGebuts cose C EB. Stroup L. F. McKee 
NN Re ee re Sam Light Rich Tuttle 
9. Redlick Montbeau Becky ....--...-.-----++e0- F. C. Deemer, Jr. Larry Tuttle 
Skygo Bucky .....-..--.ceceecceeetencsttetens Frank Fannin Frank Fannin ome 
Winners: First—Sam L’s Skymasher; Second—Dawn’s Gay Escapade; Third—Hall’s Whitey. pay > 
EDGAR D. McKEAN, Secretary. 5 
F (Teal 
Additional photos of the trial by the Commission’s Staff Photographer Delbert Batcheler will 7 (84) 
appear in next month’s issue. 
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EDUCATION--CONSERVATION--RECREATION 


(Continued from Page 4) 





Headwaters of White Oak Dam. 


ducing and shelter-providing tree or stump now grows, two shall 
grow, and where one song bird or game bird now finds food and 
shelter, two may live and breed. 

In line with this idea, a program of winter feeding was at 
once instituted for the few remaining winter months. Boy Scouts 
cooperated with the Bird Club, constructing shelters and feeders. 
Merchants cooperated by supplying discarded shipping boxes so 
that in a short time the open areas of the tract bristled with their 
handiwork and the sheltered areas, those less conspicuous, each 
sported their feeders. 

At best this is only an emergency measure. Plans call for a 
survey to be made of the whole tract of land, listing all the food 
producing and shelter providing plants. With this as a guide, 
the Sanctuary Committee recommended additional plants to supply 
those items of bird diet not now available, or to supplement the 
food which is now present in too small a quantity. Shelter areas 
too, will be provided in areas now lacking them or will be im- 
proved as the condition may require. 

Since small numbers of waterfowl] habitually make this their 
stopping place during each Spring and Fall migration, it is in- 
tended to include planting to supplement what little aquatic 
vegetation now grows here. Perhaps with sufficient food, Spring 
migrants may remain to breed. 

Even with the best management this program will not pro- 
duce results overnight. Many of the food producing plants must 
be installed as seedlings. It will take several years for them to 
bear food in abundance. Likewise the shelter plants need years to 
reach maturity and provide the thickets and cover which wildlife 
cherishes. In the meantime, many of the birds which stop here 
now only momentarily, will continue to do just that until the 
season arrives when the abundance of food and shelter are to 
their liking. Then they shall remain to breed. 

Probably no species which will ever stop in this small sanc- 
tuary is in any danger of extinction at the present time. Probably 


A TALKING STARLING 


head of this little bird as he pulls at the window curtain, saying 
“Naughty, naughty,” over and over again? Often he has been told 
he is “naughty” when the curtain is used for a plaything, but 
how strange the association of ideas! 

One day Betty and her mother were reading. All was quiet, 
not a sound in the room, Suddenly the quiet was shattered as 
the starling shrieked, “Birdee.” His call was so shrill that they 
ran to his cage, asking “What do you want, Birdee?” “Bread,” 
he answered at the top of his voice. Sure enough, a glance into 
the food-cup showed it was empty. Not always, of course, do his 
answers fit so nicely as this, yet, to the continued astonishment 
of all who hear him, a great many of them do. Nor does he always 
join them together in the way he has heard them. Thus the 
command, “Go to sleep, Birdee,” he changes to “Go to sleep, 
please.” Yet he may answer with a snappy, “No, no, no.” 


A view of the nature den. 


this whole area could be obliterated and it would not decrease 
the bird population of Pennsylvania by so much as one sparrow. 
The birds which make this their home might find shelter and food 
elsewhere and carry on their species in sustained quantities. 
However, each favorable habitat of wildlife that remains constantly 
productive is almost a guarantee of perpetuation of the species 
and such a region well managed is likewise a guarantee of an 
increase in the species, for conservation is not only the protec- 
tion of the animal itself but all the factors which affect the 
individual. 

The Lititz Bird Club is serving its community in another way. 
Each year it sponsors three or four outstanding lecture programs 
which give the people an opportunity to see the very best in 
nature photography and hear nationally prominent nature lec- 
turers. It was through the medium of these educational meetings 
that many folks became interested in joiming the association. 
Having become a member of the club one almost immediately be- 
comes interested in the sanctuaries where birds may be observed 
without even leaving the comfort of ones automobile. The thrill 
which comes from such observations invariably prompts these new 
members to participate in the field trips which are taken during 
March when ducks and geese are migrating and in early May during 
the warbler migration; then near Christmas when the group takes 
a census of birds in the region for the National Audubon Society 
records. This well balanced program of the club surely acquaints 
its members with education, conservation and recreation. 

This article was prepared for the Penna. GAME News by William 
M. Light and G. H. Pennypacker. The photographs are by Barton 
L. Sharp. 

Officials of the Club include: G. H. Pennypacker, Pres.; Dorothy 
Gochenaur, Vice-Pres.; Chas. Regennas, Jr., Secy-Treas. 

Directors: Barton L. Sharp, Edwin Bear, Russell Markert, Harry 
Regennas, Robert Buch, Donald Garner, Anna K. Miller, Eugene 
Stauffer. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Like so many gifted artists, Birdee is temperamental. When 
Betty or Margaret are particularly anxious to show him off to 
some visitor, he will not say a word. But no soooner has the 
visitor departed than the flow is turned on. Too, should Betty's 
mother talk to him he becomes quiet; crowds as close to the 
wire of his cage as he can, and listens. But if Betty approaches 
his cage he tells her all that he knows. 

Perhaps it is not so odd as it seems that this bird has learned 
to talk, for it is well known that the starlings are splendid mimics. 
In the wild they have been known to imitate the calls and songs 
of some thirty native birds. However, of the many species of 
starlings, one, the hill mynah of India and southeast Asia, is con- 
sidered the king of all talking birds, with the possible exception 
of the African gray parrot. Perhaps Birdee Henry will equal any 
of them. 
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IT DOESN’T PAY 


Uniontown, Bloss was found in possession of 
three draft registration cards, one bearing 
the mame of Frank Davis, another for Leo 
Bloss and a third for a Sehon Chinn. It was 
revealed that his correct mame was Sehon 
Stevenson Chinn and that the other aliases 
were to escape military duty. He readily 
admitted that he, Bill Shimko, Floyd Osler 
and Clayton Miller had shot at a number 
of deer during the previous evening and that 
he had fired at the car of the farmer. 

A teletype message was sent out to the 
FBI and the Federal Post Office Department. 
Within an hour a reply was received from 
the Federal Authorities to hold the man 
under all conditions. A further search of 
Chinn’s residence by the State Police 
brought about the discovery of much valu- 
able stolen property, among which was a 
number of loaded firearms, license plates 
from the states of North Carolina, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. It was learned that the 
car in question was stolen in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The next day a Federal Postal Inspector 
arrived to inform the captors that Chinn, 


BACKING 


grow with each lesson, and he will feel 
that backing is just as important as pointing 
itself. Leave the older dog on point for a 
long time, and keep the pup backing until 
he thoroughly understands his position. 
When he begins to tire, walk in and flush 
the game. 

While teaching a young dog to back you 
are laying important groundwork for teach- 
ing to point and to remain steady to wing 
and shot. Teaching to back is not a difficult 
task, however, it does take time. One lesson 
is mever enough. It must be repeated often 
and long enough that near perfection is ac- 
quired. Each time an error is committed he 
should be taken back to the spot and made 
to accept correction there. 

If the pupil does not back naturally ac 
sight, then the use of a check cord is 
necessary. The procedure is the same except 
that you have better control over him. Hold 
the end of the cord and let the pup go 
toward the pointing dog; stop him at the 
desired distance, and creep up to him using 
a soft yet firm command to “whoa.” If he 
does not hold himself erect, gently lift his 
head and tail until he holds a position of 
a lofty pointing dog. Exercise extreme pa- 
tience and avoid excitement. Easy firmness 
quiets a dog and encourages obedience. Ex- 
citement and loud shouts only lead to 
confusion. Far too many dogs have been 
ruined through impatient training and lack 
of understanding. 

Physical punishment should be avoided in 
training the young dog as it only makes 
him shy and afraid. An older dog when his 
training is finished can be punished for 
a wrong because he is old enough to know 
that he has deliberately erred. 

Extreme care should be exercised when 
using an experienced dog to help train the 
young fellow because the pupil may become 
too dependent on his bracemate to cover the 
territory and hunt for game. H he should 
show signs of losing his initiative, take him 
out alone for awhile. 
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who had a long criminal record dating back 
to 1929, was indicted at Huntington, W. Va., 
on May 11, 1943 for the theft of a letter 
containing a check; assault of a Federal 
Officer, and robbery of mail matter at Hunt- 


(Continued from Page 9) 


A great help in training a gun dog is the 
book, “How to Train Your Bird Dog” by 
Horace Lytle and published by the A. F. 
Hochwalt Company, Dayton, Ohio. It is 
well written by a man who knows, loves, 
and understands al] hunting dogs. Training 
problems can be greatly simplified by care- 
ful study and frequent reference to this 
book. 


Poe 








Joseph Lokey, Bainbridge, is smilingly proud 
of the 225 Ib. bruin he bagged last season in 
Cameron County. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


ington, W. Va., on Feb. 9, 1943. He for- 
feited bond in the amount of $5,000 and 
became a fugitive from justice on May 13, 
1943. A reward of $200 was offered for the 
arrest and conviction of this person. The 
irony of it all was the fact that Chinn had 
been working from a local post office as an 
assistant on a Rural Mail Route, where in 
the building was posted a notice requesting 
his apprehension. 

The fugitive was now willing to talk and 
on his statements, William Shimko, Floyd 
Osler and Clayton Miller were apprehended 
and admitted their guilt to Game Protector 
Sheaffer and paid a fine of $100 each for 
attempting to kill a deer in closed season. 
Chinn was returned to West Virginia, given 
a trial, and sentenced to 23 years in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Alcatraz. The offi- 
cers on the case were lauded by Governor 
Martin and their Superiors for their excellent 
work. 

Thus ended the career of Sehon Stevenson 
Chinn, who little knew that his taste for 
venison would return him to the law as a 
marked man. 


TOM COMES BACK 
(Continued from Page 9) 


I got two targets and missed. Tom missed 
his. Jack came up and hit three or four 
and I hit a couple. Tom came up to shoot, 
and I stood behind him and watched his 
gun. He didn’t swing fast enough and shot 
behind the target. When Jack came up again, 
I loaded the trap, gazed off into the sky 
and drew back, but instead of pouring on 
the steam, I lowered my arm and gave the 
trap a little flip that sent the target fluttering 
out in front of us about three feet high and 
as slow as a Plymouth Rock hen. Jack 
missed it, and Tom and I yelled and laughed. 
That eased the tension and then Tom began 
to hit. In fact, before we had shot our 50 
rounds apiece he was shooting as well (may- 
be a little better) than I. 

After the shooting was over, we hunted 
up the unbroken targets and put them back 
in the box, gathered up the scraps of 
wrapping paper and other debris, put our 
guns and equipment in the car and drove 
back to Jack’s house. 

It was early afternoon, and it was be- 
ginning to get pretty warm, so we sat on 
his porch and enjoyed a cool drink. We 
ribbed each other about the easy ones we 
missed and we each bragged a little about 
the tough birds we hit, and without noticing 
it, Tom joined in the fun. 

Finally there was a pause and he said, 
“Man. I'm a happy guy! I’ve laid awake 
nights wondering whether I'd be able to 
shoot a shotgun. I'm certainly a happy 
guy!” 

Jack has a gruff, rough way of talking, 
but he is quick on his feet and he can 
say the right thing at the right time. He 
did then. He said, “Hell yes, you can shoot 
a shotgun!” 

I looked at Tom then. He was the old 
Tom. His eyes sparkled. He was back. 

You see, Tom only has one arm, now. 
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GOOD NEWS 


We believe you will be gratified to learn 
that the number of paid subscribers to GAME 
News has been steadily increasing since the 
Commission announced its intention to raise 
the fee effective July 1 of this year. In the 
past month our paid readers jumped from 
31,738 to 35,484. We are confident this in- 
crease is due mainly to two things: (a) 
an inclination on the part of many sports- 
men’s associations and individuals to sub- 
scribe for several years under the existing 
low rates; (b) the noticeable improvement 
in the general text and illustrations of the 
publication. 


We shall continue to do our best to make 
the magazine more interesting and attrac- 
tive, and any suggestions you may have for 
its improvement will be appreciated. It is 
hoped that clubs will further impress upon 
their members the advantage and economy 
of subscribing under the present low rates, 
not only for one year, but for two or more 
years. It is also a lot easier for individual 
subscribers to transmit one dollar for two 
years than fifty cents for one year. Further- 
more, the latter transaction increases the 
handling in our office. 


Organizations taking advantage of club 
rates are also urged to subscribe for two 
or more years under the present forty-cent 
rate. True, it will save only a dime on each 
subscription when the new fifty-cent club 
rate becomes effective July 1, but in the 
aggregate this amount will be considerable 
for those clubs which have large member- 
ships under the club rate system. 


For the benefit of those organizations and 
individuals which may not be entirely fa- 
miliar with the new rates to become effective 
July 1, 1946, the subscription fee as of that 
date will be $1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two 
years and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, 
residents and non-residents, with a special 
group rate of $.50 for all resident sportsmen’s 
organizations provided such subscriptions are 
submitted in lots of ten or more. 





Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 
Black Bear, so often dubbed 


Pennsylvania’s 
the “Clown of the Woods,” is again active in 
one of his usual campaigns of “roughing up” 
trail markers and other signs on Game ds. 
This trail-sign on top of the Rainsares Moun- 
tain, Clinton County, supplied bruin with some 
teething material as evidenced by some of the 
splinters being ‘examined by Miles Reeder, Dis- 
trict Game Protector. 
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Compilation of Deer and Bear Kills for 
1945 With Figures of Previous Season for Comparison 
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*In Counties where both Antlered and Antlerless Deer were killed, the figure in parenthesis repre- 


sents the kill of Antlerless Deer. 


** Of this grand total, 24,575 were Antlered Bucks and 1085 were Antlerless Deer. 
NOTE: Because bears drift a great deal from year to year in search of food, the kills naturally 


fluctuate considerably from season to season. 


Hands Off! 


Motorists, campers, picnickers and other 
outdoor enthusiasts are urged not to molest 
young creatures in the wild. A penalty of 
as much as $100.00 can be imposed upon 
those who disturb wildlife youngsters. Too 
often in the past tourists, campers or hikers 
“rescued” what they thought were orphans 


or deserted fawn deer and took them home. 
Subsequently the animals, whose parents 
merely had been frightened away by an in- 
truder’s approach, were turned over to local 
Game Protectors to be cared for. Due to this, 
large numbers of fawns had to be disposed 
of to various Zoos, Parks, etc., because once 
tamed they are unfit for release in the wild. 
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DOGS OF WAR 


By Laverne J. Gorske* 


on maneuvers in Mississippi in 


AVING spent almost three years in the 

Army, and most of that time in training 
and handling War Dogs, I have been asked 
many times the question “What does the 
Army use dogs for in time of War—and 
how are they trained for various duties such 
as messengers, scouts, and guards?” It would 
require writing a book to explain in detail 
the various phases of training. 

As far back as the ancient Greek warriors, 
dogs were used in time of War. They served 
as messengers for the Army of Frederick the 
Great during the Seven Years War. On this 
side of the Atlantic they helped the Spani- 
ards conquer Mexico and Peru. But it was 
the North American Indian who developed 
the use of dogs for pack and draft work, as 
well as for sentry duty. 

It was during the first World War that 
dogs really made their mark. The Germans 
employed them in the greatest numbers, up 
to 30,000 messenger and ambulance dogs hav- 
ing served with their forces. The French 
also used them for more varied work. A 
major obstacle to movement during World 
War I, and also World War II, was the heavy 
sticky seas of mud. It was in traversing 
such terrain that the value of the messenger 
dcgs was demonstrated. Several years be- 
fore World War II the Germans had con- 
ducted War Dog Trials under a set of na- 
tionally uniform rules. Thousands of dogs 
were trained to serve as messengers and 
sentry dogs, and in other capacities. The 
Japanese had been transferring from Ger- 
man to Japanese registry large numbers of 
dogs of types suitable for military training. 
The tactical uses of dogs for military service 
are primarily along these lines: 


(1) Messenger Dogs: to carry messages be- 
tween outposts, and other missions in the 
rear or on the flank. 

(2) Patrol Dogs: to be led in advance of 
patrols, particularly at night, to pick up any 
humans to the front, and to indicate their 
approximate location by pointing. 

(3) Sentry Dogs: to be stationed at static 
positions such as forward machine-gun 
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YOUR SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


By DR. A. B. EADIE, Secretary 


ARMSTRON COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S LEAGUE 


Did you ever stop to think why you 
joined your sportsmen’s club or what good 
this particular club does for sportsmen? 

First, it must be realized that your club 
membership is made up of just two classes. 
Probably, unfortunately, the larger of these 
two classes is composed of fellows who 
merely pay their membership fees and feel 
they have done enough. The other class is 
the true sportsman, who not only pays his 
dues, but does everything he can to im- 
prove wildlife conditions in field and stream. 

It is a fact that hunting and fishing at- 
tract more people than baseball, golf or 
any other outdoor sport. It is absolutely 
pathetic that only TWELVE out of every 
hundred you see along our fields and streams 
ever take enough interest in perpetuating 
their sport to be a member of an organized 
sportsmen’s club. Now, reduce that twelve 
who belong to a club to the number who 
work for a club and it gives you a picture 
of what is cut out for you as an organized 
sportsman. 

Perhaps you feel that things are pretty 
well taken care of because the Game and 
Fish Commission propagate and distribute 
game and fish. That work is very important, 
but it is only one of the lesser necessary 
projects. Among some of the important things 
your club is trying to do right now, be- 
sides aiding in the distribution of State 
propagated game and fish, is to teach by 
example true sportsmanship in the field and 
along the stream; to respect the property 
rights of others and thus maintain the good- 
will of the landowner; to hunt and fish 
safely; to aid the younger generation, who 
are the sportsmen of tomorrow. The best 





posts to indicate any advance against these 
positions. 

Although these are the three primary uses 
of War Dogs they were taught to do many 
other duties such as seeking out the wounded 
on the battlefield, mine detection, etc. Some 
were a success and others were a failure. 

Its truly remarkable that the so-called 
dumb animal could be taught so many 


duties, and actually perform those duties 
under fire. 
*Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club., Inc., Johnsonburg, 


Penna. 


way to imcrease the ranks of organized 
sportsmen is to inspire present members 
SO much with real “sportsmanship” that 
each one will go out and sell at least one 
new hunter or fisherman on joining, and 
taking an active part. 

All of the above that is being done by 
your club right now is of utmost importance, 
It is tangible. However, it is a long way 
from what our ultimate goal should be. As 
a few examples of some other projects 
in which your club can participate, might 
we suggest that each member watch ail 
reading matter for proposed legislation 
effecting the woods, fields and_ streams. 
While out hunting and fishing watch things 
affecting us—stream pollution, violations— 
anything. Don’t keep any of this knowledge 
to yourself; take it to your next club meeting 
and at the meeting get it settled or take it 
to the League, whichever action is neces- 
sary. If the latter action is necessary, don’t 
let the League sleep on it. Demand that 
your club know what action, if any, is being 
taken. Figuratively speaking, “the woods are 
full of things your club could do.” 

It is our belief that each club could raise 
some ringneck pheasants, participate in 
rabbit trapping and aid in predator control 
and many other things. 

These are but a few of the things that 
can be done with that membership fee of 
yours. 

Do YOU believe in organized sportsman- 
ship and your club? 

Then go out and get another good member 
and both of you do all the things listed 
above! 





Things You May Not Know 
American eels are confined to the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts and streams. 





Crab grass, the lawn pest, is an annual 
and prolific seeder; one plant may produce 
as many as 300,000 seeds. 





The concentration of calcium in the blood 
of laying hens is normally about twice that 
found in the blood of roosters. 





Cat-Island “War-Dog” R.T.C., Gulfport, Miss. 
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POACHING HERMANN’S GAME 


By Robert D. McDowell” 


he WAS the third week of May 1945, and 
the platoon was enjoying its usual siesta 
after the noon chow. To be truthful, how- 
ever, the inactivity was beginning to tell 
upon the members of this 4.2” mortar outfit. 
These were combat men, accustomed to 
rapid movement and, as is the fate of all 
supporting arms, accustomed to long periods 
of action without relief. 

Even the inveterate “barnyard golfers” 
had deserted their game and the familiar 
clang of horseshoes striking the peg had 
ceased. Some men were writing, others 
cleaning weapons and vehicles, but most of 
us were “in the sack” making up for many 
nights of lost sleep. 

Suddenly the EE8B phone rang in the 
platoon CP. The platoon leader reached out 
and answered in the usual manner, “Charlie 
Three”. It was “Charlie Six”, the company 
commander and he asked his leader of the 
third platoon to report to the company CP 
immediately. 

Within a few minutes, since the entire 
company was billeted in the small town of 
Bortfeld, the officer drove up in his beep 
“HAYLO BAYBEE” before the farm house 
where Charlie Six had his headquarters. 

The purpose for the call was quickly 
stated. The CO thought it would provide 
a welcome change in our GI diet if we had 
a venison dinner for the entire company. 

(Guess he called on the third platoon be- 
cause of certain rumors to the effect that we 
had, upon numerous occasions, added fresh 
meat—wild and otherwise, to the meals his 
mess sergeant sent up to us. I remember 
once his eating with us at the gun positions 
and commenting favorably upon the delicacy 
of the “roast mutton” our self-appointed 
short order cook had prepared. Hello, roast 
mutton!! That particular meal was fur- 
nished by the wire section who shot a deer 
while laying 110 wire through a woods.) 

The platoon leader returned to his men 
and, at his query, “Anybody wanta’ go 
hunting?” was practically mobbed by vol- 
unteers, The party was to include five men 
besides himself, and each mortarman eagerly 
watched to see if his name would be drawn 
from the platoon sergeant’s helmet. The 
lucky ones grabbed their carbines and clam- 
bered into “HAYLO BAYBEE.” 

Strangely enough we six each represented 


*Acting Chief, Division of Research. Inci- 
dently the Lieutenant Mr. McDowell refers to in 
his narrative is himself. 





a different State of the Union. Let's see— 
Sgt. Greenwood was from California, Cpl. 
Breeden hailed from Washington, Pfc. Sulli- 
van lived in New Jersey, Pfc. Tiger was an 
Oklahoma boy, Pfc. Hertel was a Texan, 
and the lieutenant was a resident of Penn- 
sylvania. As when all ex-hunting GI’s get 
together, the first liar never had a chance, 
and each was bragging of the merits of his 
particular State and his particular achieve- 
ments in the hunting of its game. We were 
still outdoing each other when someone 
yelled, “There’s a deer.” 

Sure enough, standing at the fringe of a 
small woodlot was one of Hermann’s “stags”. 
Why the doggone things only weighed about 
forty pounds, hog-dressed, and couldn’t 
carry as much lead as the gigantic hares that 
bounded everywhere through the green 
wheat fields. 

In this particular section of northern Ger- 
many the broad fields are dotted everywhere 
by small, ten-to-twenty acre woodlots. Deer 
abound in them, and we had discovered that 
they were very loath to break out of such 
patches and run through the open grain 
fields. So, in approved Pennsylvania style, 
(remember I said the lieutenant was from 
that State) “we” decided to drive this cover 
into which the deer ran upon our approach. 

Three of the men took up their watches 
on the downwind side of the woods while 
the remainder of us drove from the oppo- 
site side. Ye Gods!! It would have done a 
Keystoner’s heart good to hear the barrage 
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when eight deer broke out to the watchers. 

And let me say here that the much-dis- 
cussed carbine slugs knocked those deer 
down and kept ’em down. Of course, bear 
in mind that all six of those we killed were 
specimens weighing about as much as an 
average six-month old white-tailed fawn. 

Trench knives flashed, and the slain ani- 
mals were quickly bled and gutted. (An 
interesting note here is to the effect that. 
due to deer management, the sexes ran 
about fifty-fifty. This was also noted upon 
subsequent hunts.) 

We dragged the deer to the roadside and 
threw them into the beep’s trailer. Six 
were all we wanted for one meal, so this 
hunt was “finis”—all over. 

“Might as well have a fish fry tonight’, 
said the officer, so we stopped at a bridge 
over a small stream while he heaved two 
grenades, in approved “Waltonian casts” in- 
to a nearby pool. Ten nice brownies rose 
to the surface and we gathered them up in 
the riffles at the foot of the trout hole. 

Not very sportsmanlike, and we wouldn't 
hunt or fish that way now that we’re back, 
but those fish, fried crisp and brown were 
really “out of this world”, and the company 
sure enjoyed its first of many venison din- 
ners supplied by the third platoon. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Louis Bromfield states in the preface to Pleasant 
Valley that it “is a testament written out of a 
lifetime by a man who believes that Agriculture 
is the keystone of our economic structure.” Then 
he goes on to tell us that his book was “not 
written for agricultural experts—but for the gen- 
eral reader who does not know too much about 
the earth and what goes on in it and above it.” 
That means that he wrote the book for most of 
us and he has written it simply and plainly so 
that we will be able to understand what he has 
to tell us. It is not a textbook on farming or soil 
conservation but rather a romantic, absorbing and 
highly informative story about Mr. Bromfield’s 
own farm in the rolling hills of Ohio. 

Mr. Bromfield does not entirely devote his book 
to the subject of soil conservation and yet it is 
one of the most easily readable treatises on the 
subject that has come off any press. It is also 
the story of people: of good farmers who loved 
their land like Walter Oakes whose “My Ninety 
Acres” lived, and prospered, and retained its pro- 
ductivity and of bad farmers who ruined their 
land through destructive years of mining the soil 
and who eventually went bankrupt. It is a thor- 
oughly delightful book full of home-spun human 
interest and at the same time one of the most 
convincing books ever written about soil conser- 
vation and farm practices. It is the personal 
testament, not of an arm chair theorist. but of a 
man who has actually restored acres of sick and 
dying farm land to a state of fertility and pro- 
ductivity at the same time he was carrying on 
profitable farming. And, as Mr. Bromfield says 
himself, he has done nothing that any energetic, 
average farmer who really loves his land can- 
not do. 





Conservation Jobs for Service:nen. By Michael 
Hudoba is a 24 page reprint of a three-part article 
published in Sports Afield Magazine. It contains 
12 photographic illustrations, and is free upon re- 
quest. Address Ted Keating, Editor, Sports Afield 
Magazine, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

This remarkably complete and useful reprint 
of a Sports Afield article is the result of an in- 
tensive study of existing Federal conservation jobs, 
salary ranges, educational requirements and other 
factual data of interest to servicemen and others 
seeking post-war jobs in the conservation field. 

Mr. Hudoba went through more than 120,000 
words of source material and spent one hundred 
hours in interviews and in checking and preparing 
this article, which includes a list of State, Pro- 
vincial and Territorial agencies to whom inquiries 
on available jobs in specific areas should be di- 
rected. It is an invaluable aid to the would-be 
conservation worker. 
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Dianna Hanna, ll-year-old Lincoln School girl, won first prize of $5.00 in the Clinton County Sportsmen’s Federation bird house-building 


contest. There were 105 entries. 


$30 in prizes were distributed among the 20 top contestants. 


Second prize of $4.00 went to Cecil Hazlett, a 


student at Lock Haven Junior High; third of $3.00 to Donald Dremmel, Of St. Joseph’s High School in Renovo; and fourth of $2.00, Don Laubscher, 


a Lock Haven Junior High School student. 


There were 16 prizes of $1 but the judges, who were hard pressed to decide the champions, did not place the $1 prize-winners in any par- 


ticular order. 


Joseph’s 


They are: Gerald Cavaliere, St. Joseph’s High School, Renovo; Patty Miller, Penn School, Lock Haven; Maxine Ergott, Avis School; 
Guy Hanley, Monument School; Thomas Kepler, Westport School; Robert Monoski, St. 


High School, Renovo; Gary Stone, Farwell 


School; Stanley Rickert, Orviston School; Robert Irvin, Haagen School; Richard Stover, Avis School; Vivian Lamey, Sugar Grove School; Lewis 


Hoy, Castanea School; Larry Allen Strouse, Lamar School; Leroy Keeler, Rauchtown School; 


Shadle, Center School. 


Marlin Caris, 


South Avis School, and Stephen 


Orviston and Monument, Centre County, were included in the comtest as the two communities are represented on the board of directors 


of the Clinton County 


ESSAY AND POSTER CONTEST 


Pupils of the Dayton Public Schools did a 
swell job in a recent essay and poster con- 
test conducted by Mrs. Ruth Harris, Ele- 
mentary Principal. We cannot reproduce 
the posters due to lack of space, but we are 
publishing below two of the winning essays. 


CONSERVE WILD LIFE 


We love our outdoor sports, especially where 
wild life is concerned. We like to fish and catch 
nice trout, catfish and others. We like to go 
hunting and get the limit of rabbits and squirrels, 
but our wild life is disappearing. We need to be 
more careful. 


When we go fishing, we sometimes catch one 
that is a few inches short of the regulation size. 
We think, “Oh well, it won’t hurt this one 
time.’”"—but what if everyone would do that? 
There just wouldn’t be any fish. Always obey 
the laws. 


Our fish are dying because the streams in which 
they live are being polluted. Campers and pic- 
nickers that stay along the streams throw their 
rubbish and debris into the stream. It causes 
much disappointment when a little boy thinks 
he has a fish and comes up with a tin can. Why 
not organize a committee to clean our streams? 
We could also build ponds or dams where fish 
could lay their eggs and stay till grown to adult 
size. 

One means of keeping our streams stocked with 
fish, is the fish hatchery. In the hatchery there 
is a place for each fish from the egg to the 
adult size. Each different kind of fish has a 
different place. Most of the minnows are kept 
indoors, but when they get to be about a year 
old they are put outside in ponds. There are 
different ponds for different ages. They also have 
display cases for the other types of fish. It is 
very interesting to see the different stages of 
fish life. 


Our hunters are getting careless also. Only 
they are getting careless about their shooting. 


There is too much illegal shooting of game. 
Shooting game out of season isn’t right. Why 
not save your shells for hunting season? You 


will then have those shells you wanted to waste 
out of season. You will also have those baby 
rabbits and squirrels you were tempted to shoot. 


Can't you just picture that rabbit—nice and 
brown, just out of the oven, with everything 
that makes rabbit delicious? Thanks to your 


thinking before you shoot, you can have it. 

Our game is also lacking a place to stay and 
food to eat. Aren’t there some fields around 
your town or farm that are going to waste? Why 
not make those fields into game reservations? 
The animals need a place to rear their young the 
same as humans We could also plant trees so 
the animals could make their homes among them. 
Part of the land could be plowed and planted in 
wheat or corn so they won't have to go hungry. 
Why not use a little of your time to help some 
dumb animal? You will be repaid. 

Our wild life doesn’t really deserve the treat- 
ment it is getting. Why not get the joy out 
of knowing you helped to preserve it? The little 
animals and fish will thank you. 

SARA FRANCES TROUTMAN. 


CONSERVATION OF BIRD LIFE 


One of the nicest ways to attract birds to a 
town is to build bird houses. A good many of 
these bird houses help to shelter birds in the 
winter and are of great importance when it rains. 


Supplying bird baths is also nice, because 
when it is hot and dry in summer the birds 
need a place to bathe and drink. 


When a bird falls out of a nest it is best to 
try and put it back into the nest so that it will 
be out of danger from cats and other enemies 
of the bird. 


Planting trees and shrubs in which birds can 
light and rest is one of the ways to keep birds 
around. 


In winter most of the birds fly south. When 
starting, there is always a leader. The rest of 
the birds fly in the same direction as the leader. 
Often these birds are hurt or killed by hunters. 
Therefore the government has built reservations 
along lakes, creeks, rivers, springs or marshes, 
in which birds can seek shelter. These reser- 


Fish and Game Association and therefore are members of the federation. 


vations are of great value for many of the birds 
are saved that might have been killed. 

Strict laws have been made for killing birds, 
although many people do not abide by them. 

In winter, the birds that stay in the North 
don't have a way of getting much food, so many 
people sweep snow off porches and clean out bird 
houses, then they put crumbs out for the birds 
to eat. 

Many birds like to build nests in rain spouts 
or on porch railings. When trying to move these 
nests, look and see if there are any eggs in the 
nest. If there are, be careful not to break them. 

The reason people are so interested in saving 
bird life is because they are so useful to us. 
We love them for their beauty and singing. The 
birds noted for their beautiful singing are chiefly 
robins, bluebirds, chickadee, redbird, orioles, swal- 
lows and humming birds. The canary is also very 
nice. If we didn’t have these beautiful birds to 
cheer us up with their beautiful songs when we 
are downhearted, I am sure we would miss it 
very much. 

Birds are useful to a community because they 
help to eat insects and worms. The robins and 
swallows, for example, keep the supply of in- 
sects down. 

I am sure that if these birds could talk they 
would thank us for what we are trying to do 
to help conserve them. 


BETTY KATHRYN BYERLY. 


Some birds prefer animal meat, other than 
insects, for food, others eat only vegetable 
food, and still others live principally on the 
eggs or young of insects which they get 
from under the bark of trunks or limbs of 
trees, 


The attid spider “lives high.” It is found 
on Mount Everest at an altitude of 22,000 
feet. 


Bull moose shed their antlers just after 
the autumn rutting season. The new set 
becomes full-grown about four months later. 
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dividual sportsmen’s organizations 


Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 
Members of the Clinton Gonnty Fish and Game Association, one of the largest in- 
n 


of the State Teachers College, March 18, 1946, in observance of National Wildlife Week. 
Principal speakers included District Game Protector Miles Reeder, who outlined the 
Game Commission’s program for opening its Training School for field personnel; Randolph 


Thompson, Senior Lecturer, who presented the group with a series 


mission’s activities and R. P. Tanner, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


the State, at a booster meeting in the auditorium 


film on the Com- 
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“On March 18, while in the vicinity of State 
Game Lands 141, I saw a buck deer that had 


not yet shed its antlers. It had six points and 
appeared to be in fine condition. I have never 
before seen one with antlers at this time of the 
year.”—Game Protector W. C. Achey, Weatherly, 
March 1946. 





“A goodly number of deer are being observed 


and all seem to be in good condition.’—Game 
Protector Philip S. Sloan, Mehoopany, March 
1946 

“A number of proven cases of rabies have 


been found among the gray fox population. It 
has been confined to two townships so far—Frank- 
lin and New Milford, with a possible case in 
Liberty Township in the central part of Susque- 
hanna County. There is a possibility of it spread- 
ing over the entire district and becoming a ser- 
ious situation. We are fortunate in one respect— 
so far I do not know of a single case among the 
red foxes, which are much more numerous.’’— 
Game Protector Fred Fisher, Montrose, March 
1946 





“During the rabbit trapping period which just 
closed we trapped 1809 rabbits and 27 ringneck 
pheasants. 

“Each Sunday the sportsmen of the county 
hold fox hunts and have very good results. It 
is thought that the fox situation may be fairly 
well under’ control.”—Game Protector Ralph 
Liphart, Homestead, March 1946. 





“The extremely heavy acorn crop of last 
fall. and the early snowfall of last November 
which covered the acorns on the ground, were 
a great benefit to deer and bears as it provided 
early spring food. Bears just coming out of hi- 
bernation have been cleaning them up in great 
style. In many places throughout the oak sec- 
tions the ground has the appearance of a ‘hog 
lot’ where the animals have been rooting and 
searching for the nuts.’-—Game Protector Arthur 
G. Logue, Coudersport, March 196. 





“During the past two weeks I have had many 
reports of young rabbits being seen. Parties 
training dogs claim cottontails are more plenti- 
ful now than last fall.”"—Game Protector Joseph 
W. Kistner, Howard, March 1946. 





“Due to the unusually warm weather during 
March, I believe the game birds will be nesting 
early this year. This may cause heavy losses in 
the young if we should get cold, wet weather 
during April and May as we did in the spring 
of 1945. On March 29 of this year, while plowing 
food plots on Game Lands 176, I saw a field 
sparrow run out from under the tractor and 
upon investigation I found that she had just left 
a nest with 2 eggs in it.”"—Game Protector Sam 
B. Reed, Pine Grove Mills, March 1946. 





“Recently we had an unusual amount of 
small game killed on the highways. On March 
20, while making a trip from my headquarters 
to the vicinity of Bradford, I observed four 
rabbits, one grouse and two woodchucks which 
had been killed by automobiles. 

“While to date we have no way of making 
an accurate check of the amount of small game 
killed on the highways, but taking just a very 
few highways as a basis the loss of small game 
by automobiles in our State as a whole must be 
tremendous.’’—Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, 
Port Allegany, March 1946. 





“The month of March was one the mildest I 
have ever witnessed. No snow fell and the 
weather was warm with not too much rain. 
If this kind of weather continues, we can look 
forward to a lot more small game this year 
than last. Already reports are coming in from 
persons who have observed young rabbits.’’— 
Field Division Supervisor Hayes T. Englert, Oil 
City, March 1946. 





“Four deer were killed on highways in Somerset 


County this month. Also a large number of 
rabbits are being killed by automobiles.”—Game 
Protector Millard M. Crooks, Somerset, March 
1946. 
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NOTES 


“I've been seeing more grouse the last two 
weeks than usual, but they are still very scarce 
I've been seeing plenty of bear signs while work- 
ing on game lands, and have heard several re- 
ports of bears having been seen.’’—Game Protec- 
tor Robert L. Sinsabaugh, English Center, March 
1946. 





“During the month I kept an accurate record 
of all birds and animals I noticed had been 
killed on the highways in Armstrong County. 
The total for the month showed that there had 
been 38 rabbits, 2 opossums, 6 house cats, 3 dogs 
and 1 ringneck hen killed by motor vehicles.”— 
Game Protector W. J. Brion, Kittanning, March 





1946. 
“There is the promise of a good food crop 
in partially developed buds if they can escape 


the late and severe frosts. Fruit buds are much 
too far developed to insure a comfortable mar- 
gin of security against freezing weather or heavy 
frost."—Game Protector Clarence Walker, Beaver- 
town, March 1946. 





“He’s the best retriever I ever had.” 


“During the past month I was very much sur- 
prised to note the numerous muskrats killed on 
the highways. At one time there were three 
killed in the very heart of the city. While work- 
ing in this same county several years ago I saw 
the same thing. This seems very strange and. I 
wonder whether it could be an annual spring 
migration which causes this unusual occurrence. 

“I was always under the impression that the 
woodcock came north during the month of April. 
It was my first opportunity to see a woodcock on 
March 21. I was able to flush the bird three 
times within 50 yards. The following day I saw 
another woodcock that had been killed by a car 
on the highway. 

“I have known for some time that foxes are 
rather numerous in this county. However, I 
never realized how bad a problem we had until 
we had a few hunts. With the present bounty 
system. I feel certain that a large surplus will be 
removed.’’—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York 
Haven, March 1946. 





“An engineer on the B. & O. Railroad reported 
to me that on February 27 he saw a doe along 
the tracks between Smithfield and Fairchance 
with two newly born fawns accompanying her.’’— 
Game Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown, 
March 1946. 





“We are having a regrettable amount of rab- 
bits and other game killed on the highway by 
cars.’”"—Game Protector S. Earl Carpenter, Doyles- 
town, March 1946. 





“Grouse are showing up good in this district. 
On March 28, while cleaning off boundary lines 
on Game Lands 31, Deputy LaBorde saw 14 dif- 
ferent grouse and I saw 8 in another area on 
the same Game Lands. I have not found any 
nests to date. 

“The Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club has a 
membership of over 600 this year. They are 
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putting in a Special Dog Training Area, and ex- 
pect to raise 200 day-old ringneck chicks. They 
also have a stream improvement project planned 
for Sandy Creek.”—Game Protector William A. 
Hodge, Cloe, March 1946. 





“‘Woodchuck hunters should get plenty of shoot- 
ing this coming season. From all indications 
there are quite a number of them in this district. 

“Deer are becoming numerous in this district. 
I observed many of them myself and had a re- 
port of a group of 25 deer being seen feeding 
within two miles of Evans City.”"—Game Pro- 
tector George W. Miller, Conoquenessing, March 
1946. 





“There is evidence of numerous deer in the 
district. In fact, the farmers are complaining 
of losses due to deer browsing on their crops and 
fruit trees. Mr. Ben Kunkel, farmer and Presi- 
dent of the Schuylkill County Fruit Grower’s As- 
sociation, claims he has averaged a loss of $200 
the past few years. This is not ‘deer country’ and 
I believe the farmer is somewhat justified in 
clamoring for a doe season.”—Game Protector 
Harry W. Defina, Tamaqua, March 1946. 





“The beaver season was quite successful in 
this district. The trappers did not catch as many 
beavers as I was hoping they would in order 
to relieve the damage. I feel that the beaver 
laws should be tightened up quite a lot before 
another season.’’—Game Protector J. L. Latimer, 
Corry, March 1946. 





“I find myself deeply concerned over the con- 
tinued scarcity of our grouse. In all my travels 
during the past fall, winter and early spring 
throughout Elk County and in parts of Forest 
and McKean Counties, the birds simply are not 
showing up as they should. 

“Sometimes I travel two and three days at a 
time and never see a bird—and this all in form- 
erly superb grouse country. I believe the grouse 
season should be closed until a definite increase 
is noted. Otherwise we'll be giving this grand 
old game bird a push toward the brink of ex- 
tinction. 

“They have been steadily decreasing during the 
past five years. Whenever the subject is brought 
up for discussion, it is usually dismissed with, 
‘when the birds have a good spring hatch, con- 
ditions will be back to normal.’ However, we're 
just kidding ourselves, as we've shot into our 
capital stock too deeply during the past few 
years and haven't enough breeding stock to carry 
on. 





“I noticed more dead game on the highways 
during the mild weather. In several places two 
rabbits were killed within a few feet of each 
other.”—Game Protector R. E. Holtzapple, Middle- 
burg, March 1946. 





March 14 appear 
so far and are 
turkeys released 


“The ringnecks released on 
to be weathering the storms 
staying back well. The wild 
March 21 are doing pretty well also. In all 
cases except one they have stayed back away 
from the roads, and in two instances I know they 
are associating with native birds. With a favor- 
able breeding and laying season they should pro- 
duce a lot of young birds. 

“Deer are showing up very well. So far I 
have had no crop damage complaints which con- 
vinces me that an antlerless season should not 
be considered for a few years at least. There 
are several good sized lumbering jobs in operation 
in this section which should help the deer food 
situation considerably. 

“There appears to be an epidemic of stray 
dogs chasing deer. So far I have been unable to 
make connections with any of them, but I plan 
to spend more time trying until I am_ successful 
in disposing of them.’’—Game Protector Harold E. 
Russell, Blain, March 1946. 





“During the month sportsmen training their 
rabbit dogs reported finding a lot of rabbits. 
They also found young rabbits able to move 
around by the middle of the month. Up to the 
present time we have had a very favorable breed- 
ing season with a minimum of grass fires, that in 
other years always has taken a large number 
of young rabbits. 

“It has been difficult to put the day-old 
pheasant program across to the various clubs. 
Some of them are not interested; others have 
taken the bait but could not secure the proper 
equipment. Others were afraid they could not 
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secure the right kind of feed and wire. One 
club believes that stocking at the present time 
is wasted effort until predators are brought under 
control, and has been very active in trapping 
and staging fox hunts all winter. 

“A new club was organized at Koppel Borough 
during the past month. One of the most active 
organizations in the county is the Midland Club. 
It recently purchased a 129 acre farm joining 
State Game Lands 173. During the recent steel 
layoff the members put in a lot of time im- 
proving the grounds, erecting picnic shelters and 
fireplaces, and clearing a patch of timber for 
recreational purposes. They are planning to put 
in a small lake, trap and skeet grounds and many 
other improvements.’-—Game Protector J. Brad- 
ley McGregor, Beaver, March 1946. 





“Deer are in much better condition this spring 
than last. Small game also came through the 
winter in much better condition than last. The 
past winter was good for game in this section, 
although in certain sections I believe we have 
more feed this spring than there is game to eat 
it. I find wild grapes and several species of 
viburnum berries quite plentiful on the tree and 
vines, also quantities laying on the ground. 

“Small game seems rather scarce. In cruising 
timber and working on Game Lands I did con- 
siderable walking in sections where grouse should 
be found, but found very few. One day I flushed 
one and the other day I flushed two in about 
seven miles traveling on foot. Rabbits also seem 
quite scarce in certain sections, but I believe 
there are more rabbits in the southern part of 
Jefferson County than in the northern part. One 
morning in the early part of March, while driving 
to Punxsutawney, I counted four killed on the 
highway in a distance of 28 miles.”—Game Pro- 
tector Lester J. Haney, Brookville, March 1946. 





“Rabbits and grouse are beginning to show up 
better than they were last fall. I believe with 
a good hatching season we will have better 
grouse shooting this fall.""—Game Protector Thomas 
A. Mosier, Bellefonte, March 1946. 





“A very light winter has left the deer herd 
in good shape. There are very few reports of 
dead deer.’-—Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Mt. 
Pocono, March 1946. 





“On March 6, 1946 the Gouldsboro Sportsmen's 
Club purchased 300 rainbow trout, ranging in size 
from 6 to 10 inches. I helped release them in 
the headwaters of the Lehigh River. They were 
purchased to make better fishing, and build up 
greater interest in the club.’’—Game Protector 
H. D. Carroll, Thornhurst, March 1946. 





“Rabbits are very plentiful at this time of the 
year and ringnecks seem to be fairly abundant. 
Quail have pretty well disappeared, I have only 
a few reports of a covey here and there.’’—Game 
Protector A. C. Ganster, York, March 1946. 





“I have noticed a considerable increase in rabbits 
killed on the highways in the past month. It is 
probably due to the increase of traffic and speed 
of the cars. 

“The grouse are showing up quite well in this 
district. I have seen a goodly number. I be- 
lieve if we have a good breeding season both 
rabbits and grouse will show a considerable in- 
crease by this fall."—Game Protector Harold F 
Harter, Millersburg, March 1946. 





“In the last few weeks I have noticed some 
cottontail rabbits killed on the highways, and I 
also have reports that there are some left for 
seed. If the weather does not get too cold this 
Spring, I think they are going to make a good 
showing this fall. 

“The deer are showing up very good in some 


places. The other morning a farmer from New- 
mansville told me there were 42 deer in his 
fields that morning. The same farmer killed 


5 or 6 deer last summer for damage, but there 
are more coming in.”—Game Protector Carl B. 
Benson, Tionesta, March 1946. 





_“The spring migration of ducks has been very 
light so far and the main flight is now over. 
Early in the month there were fair numbers of 
redheads, ringnecked ducks and canvasbacks pres- 
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ent. The baldpate and pintail have been the only 
puddle ducks that have been seen in any num- 
bers. Perhaps the earliness of the spring, with 
the attendant opening up of waters to the north, 
has been a big factor in the disappointing migra- 
tion but the significant fact should not be over- 
looked that perhaps a decline in the duck popu- 
lation has occurred.”—Acting Game Technician 
William C. Grimm, Linesville, March 1946. 


. 





Winifred, wife of Clarence|/Pennington, Benton, 
with the first beavers she trapped. Her husband 
says she is a very good hunter and catches a 
lot of fish. 


“TIT have been observing deer nearly every day 
and without exception they appear to be in very 
good physical condition. The deer on State Game 
Lands 159 wintered through exceptionally well, 
since there was plenty of browse and cut branches 
through the areas where lumbering operations 
are being carried on. During the past two 
weeks I have observed a large number of wild 
ducks, mostly wood ducks, along the Dyberry 
Creek above Tanner's Falls.’-—Game Protector 
Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale, March 196. 





“I managed to prune over fifty apple trees on 
Game Lands 101. The majority of these trees 
were in Refuge 101-A. My intentions are to pro- 
mote a good crop of apples, store them, and 
next winter use them as game food. A shed ad- 
jacent to the orchard, with some repairs, would 
make an excellent place to store them. The 
trees seem to be in excellent shape. 

“In making a survey of previous plantings of 
trees and shrubs. on some of the open fields 
on Game Lands 101 I find they were not too 
successful. I was particularly disappointed in 
the showing made by the grape plantings. They 
were either drowned or frozen, as most of them 
had only a small, under-sized ‘shoot’. The main 
stem was dead. Japanese rose seemed to be doing 





very well. I found an old nursery bed con- 
taining a number of bittersweet in very good 
condition. I intend to transplant it to more 
suitable locations believing it will do well.’— 
Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, Albion, March 
1946. 

“The Newport Sportsmen’s Association, after 


a period of inactivity during the war, was 
recently reorganized. A goal for a membership 
of 300 sportsmen was set and I understand this 
has just about been reached. It is a pleasure for 
me to attend a meeting here and see an excep- 
tionally large turnout of interested members. 
“An energetic program has been set up and 





CORRECTION 


On page 31 of the April issue the creature 
depicted was misnamed. It is a tick not 
a termite. Our sincere apologies to Dr. 
T. L. Guyton, the author of the article it 
illustrates, 
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established, such as: the purchase of game, the 
rearing of ringneck pheasants and, last but not 
least, the purchase and supervision of their own 
club grounds. 

‘Many of the local sportsmen must be com- 
mended for a job well begun and I trust and 
hope this enthusiasm continues and their goals are 
accomplished.’’-—Game Protector Joseph S. Check- 
linski. Newport, March 1946. 


“Rabies are still going strong in the dogs and 
foxes in Susquehanna County. Only the gray 
foxes seem to have the rabies so far.’—Game 
Protector W. D. Denton, New Milford, February 
1946. 





“I probated eight red and two gray foxes killed 
within several hundred yards of the Pittsburgh 
city limit. Mr. Bob Ford accompanied me and 
we arranged with Mr. Glasser, the man who killed 
the fox, to show us the exact location. Mr. Ford 
took pictures, which will be captioned ‘The City 
Fox.’ Mr. Glasser, the trapper, had never trapped 
before!’’—Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart, Home- 
stead, February 1946. 





“I have handled several hundred fox pelts. I 
examined them before making out a claim for 
bounty and have heard several people who had 
killed foxes advance the opinion that the red and 
gray fox will cross. I can produce one farmer 
who saw the old ones at a den where there were 
young ones. One old one was a red and the 
other a gray. However, until this month I have 
never seen a hide that showed definite signs of 
the cross. A man presented a fox for bounty 
and called it a gray fox that very definitely in- 
dicated a cross. The head was a very dark 
red—it could almost be called a brown. There 
was the same dark streak running down the 
backbone. The body and tail was a very muddy 
looking color, neither red nor gray. The tip of 
the tail had several white hairs in it. The flank 
and hind quarters were very definitely gray fox, 
both in texture of the hair and color. It is my 
own opinion that the two breeds cross but that 
the offspring cannot reproduce again. This cross 
could very readily explain the fact that so many 
of these red foxes killed in Greene County are 
of such a muddy color and do not run like the 
old time red fox used to run, but go into a 
hole after a short time of fast driving.’’-—Game 
Protector John F. Blair, Waynesburg, February 
1946. 





“I see a lot of deer and they have not suf- 
fered. In fact they never do in this part of 
the state. They are mostly along the foothills in 
the orchards where there is always food. 

“Most of my feeding activities were in the 
squirrel sections. The game clubs helped with 
the feeding in their localities. 

“Crows are very numerous. We expected to 
have a night shoot. but someone got into their 
roost and killed some of them and the birds have 
moved. As yet I have not located their new 
roost.’-—Game Protector Leo E. Bushman, Gettys- 
burg, February 1946. 





“During the last half of February I have seen 
considerably more gray squirrels and grouse than 
I've seen for several previous months. I have 
both species coming to feed. 

“In this district the fox hunters have been 
stating that the skunk sign is conspicuous by the 
absence of tracks. It may be that the foxes 
are killing the skunks. Two gray foxes that I 
trapped were eating skunk.’’—Game Protector 
William Lane, Hustontown, February 1946. 





“The first day of the beaver trapping season 
I went out anticipating seeing lots of trappers 
setting traps. I was surprised as throughout the 
day I only contacted three trappers. As the season 
wore on, I did have a few more trapping in my 
district, but nothing like the season of °43. From 
what information I can gather, most of the 
trappers went up to the mountainous sections; this 
helped save what few beavers are left in my 
district."—Game Protector George Miller, Cono- 
quenessing, February 1946. 





“The ground was bare of snow most of Febru- 
ary. There seem to be plenty of deer left over 
in certain sections. I have been seeing quite a 
few grouse and believe they are more plentiful 
than previous reports indicated. Fox hunting 
parties have been quite active around here.’’— 
Game Protector John S. Shuler, Somerset, Feb- 
ruary 1946. 








LICENSE REVOCATIONS 
Division “B’’—Continued 


Slack, Ralph L., 196 Grove St., E. Strouds- 
burg (Monroe Co.), possessing a loaded rifle in 
vehicle standing on highway. 1 year. 


Suroveik, Rudolph P., 11 E. Ridge St., Coaldale 


(Schuyl. Co.), failure to show hunter's license on 
demand. 1 year. 

Surovcik, Saturn S., 5 E. Ridge St., Coaldale 
(Schyl. Co.), failure to show hunter’s license on 
demand. 1 year. 

Weiss, James E., 70 Penn St., E. Stroudsburg 
(Monroe Co.), killing doe deer in closed season 
1 year. 

Yatsako, Daniel, 117 Butler St., West Wyoming 
(Luzerne Co.), possessing male deer in closed 
season. 2 years. 

Division “C” : 

Donn, Robert Edmund, 331 West Main St., 
Bloomsburg (Columbia Co.), attempting to kill 
ringneck pheasant in closed season. 1 year. 

Fritz, Robert Jean, Benton, R. D. #2, (Colum- 
bia Co.), attempting to kill ringneck pheasant in 
closed season. 1 year. 

G . Charles E., R. D. #1, Mt. Pleasant 
Mills, (Snyder Co.), hunting without a resident 
hunting license. 1 year. 

Kreider, Ira John, Shamokin Dam (Snyder 
oe). hunting without resident hunting license. 

year. 


Morse, Harold E., Troy, R. D. #3, (Bradford 
Co.), throwing artificial light upon deer while in 
possession of firearms. 2 years. 

Scholl, Everett, Shamokin Dam (Snyder Co.), 
hunting without resident hunting license. 1 year. 

VanNoy, Carlyle F., Troy. R. D. #3, (Bradford 
Co.), throwing artificial light upon deer while 
in possession of firearms. 2 years. 

Winnie, Lewis H., Cedar Run (Lycoming Co.) 
possessing deer in closed season. 2 years. 


Winnie, Wallace, Morris (Tioga Co.), possessing 
deer in closed season. 2 years. 
Division “D” 

Bradshaw, Marshall R., R. D., Warfordsburg 
(Fulton Co.), possessing parts of a deer unlaw- 
fully taken. 2 years. 

Burdge, Roy Decker, R. D. #1, (Star Route) 


Blairs Mills (Huntingdon Co.), possessing loaded 


shotgun in vehicle in motion on highway. 1 
year. 

Cavanaugh, Boyd R., R. D. #2, Lewistown 
(Mifflin Co.), hunting while hunting rights have 
been denied. 2 years. 

Diehl, Harold Vernon, R. D., Petersburg (Hunt- 
ingdon Co.), (a) killing deer in closed season; 
(b) using artificial light. 2 years. 

Freet. Charles Wm., New Buffalo (Perry Co.), 
killing one rabbit in closed season. 1 year. 


Frye, Clarence Gilbert, R. D. #2, New Bloom- 
field (Perry Co.), setting one (1) trap closer than 
7 a from the hole. 2 years. 

a Clair G., Perulack, R. D. (Juniata Co.), 
somal ng loaded shotgun in vehicle in motion 
on highway. 3 years. 

a ~ Pete, Dudley (Huntingdon Co.), killing 

ike buck in closed season. 2 years. 

ee Emmett, Penna. Furnace (Hunting- 
don Co.), attempting to kill a deer in closed 
season. 2 years. 

Lightner, Maurice W., Penna. Furnace (Hunt- 
ingdon Co.), g parts of deer in closed 


season. 2 years. 

Martin, Ralph E., R. D. #2, Chambersburg 
(Franklin Co.), using vehicle (automobile) to 
take rabbits at night. 1 year. 

Rudy, Theodore, R. D., Petersburg (Hunting- 
don Co.), (a) killing deer in closed season; (b) 
using artificial light. 2 years. 

Snowberger, Elwood J., R. D. #1, Hollidaysburg 
(Blair Co.), possession of a muskrat in closed 
season. 2 years. 


Snowberger, Paul H.. R. D. #1, Hollidaysburg 


(Blair Co.), trapping while license is revoked. 
2 years. 
Witmer, Raymond S., R. D. 3. Shippensburg 


(Cumberland Co.), using vehicle (automobile) to 
take rabbits at night. 1 year. 

Yeingst, McClellan, R. D. #2, Gardners (Adams 
Co.), killing a farmer’s domestic duck. 1 year 


Division “RE” 


Barr, Fred Miles, R. D. #1, Roulette (Potter 


Co.), taking and possessing parts of a cub 
bear less than one year old. 3 years. 

Bundy, Theodore, Oak St., Brockway (Jeffer- 
son Co.), attempting to take deer in closed sea- 
son. 2 years. 

Carlson, Wilbur A., 114 Grant Ave., Ridgway 
(Elk Co.), taking a predator (Red Fox) from 
trap of another. 1 year. 

Chelgreen, Wm. John, Dagus Mines, (Elk Co.) 


possessing loaded rifie in 
highway. 2 years. 


vehicle in motion on 


Cook, Charles C., Turtle Point (McKean Co.), 
possessing green pelts of 3 muskrats in closed 
season. 1 year. 

Drake, Lynn, Shinglehouse (Potter Co.), posses- 
sing seven (7) green muskrat skins taken in a 
closed season. 1 year. 

Garvelli, Joseph, Dagus Mines (Elk Co.), pos- 
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sessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on high- 
way. 2 years. 


Grabner, Alvin Lloyd, North Bend (Clinton 
Co.), attempting to take a deer in closed season. 
2 years. 

Grandin, Major Wm., Roulette (Potter Co.), 
(a) ssessing 11 green muskrat pelts taken ‘n 
clo season; (b) also parts of a deer. 2 years. 

Grover, Wilbur, R. D. #1, Genesee (Potter 


Co.), possessing parts of fresh killed deer during 
a closed season. 2 years. 

Hartman, Norman E., 116 E. Irwin Ave., State 
College (Centre Co.), possessing parts of deer 
in closed season. 


2 years. 





Ralph H. Jacobs, Menges Mills, with 3-point 


buck with horse in the “velvet’ which he 
killed in Sullivan County last season. 
Hess, Paul Henry, R. D. #2, Smethport (Mc- 


Kean Co.), assisting to conceal and transport parts 
of two deer unlawfully killed. 2 years. 
Long, John Wm., 1028 Central Ave.. 
(Clinton Co.), attempting to take a 
closed season. 2 years. 
Maines, Thomas R., Woodland 
possessing deer unlawfully taken. 2 years. 
Matteson, Lawrence J., Oswayo (Potter Co.), 
possessing parts of a deer in closed season. 2 
ears. 
. Orr, Edward Tyson, R. D. #2, Howard (Centre 
Co.), attempting to kill a deer during the closed 
season. 1 year. 
Pearce, Ernest H., Bellefonte Ave., Lock Haven 
(Clinton Co.), possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
in motion on highway. 1 year. 


Renovo 
deer in 


(Clearfield Co.). 


Rinehart, Walter L., R. D. #2, Smethport (Mc- 
Kean Co.), possessing parts of two male deer 
taken in closed season. 2 years. 

Rogers, Lloyd Geo., Howard (Centre Co.), 
throwing artificial light upon deer while in 
possession of firearms. 1 year. 

Silfies, Clinton R., Clermont (McKean Co.). 
—— g parts of a deer in closed season. 

years. 


Stauffer, Hilary E., 185 Neubert St., St. 
(Elk Co.), 


Marys 
assisting to conceal doe deer unlaw- 


fully killed. 2 years. 

Stauffer, Isidore J., 517 Washington St., St 
Marys (Elk Co.), concealing doe deer unlaw- 
fully taken. 2 years. 





IN APPRECIATION 


Due to the cooperation and generosity 
of our publisher, The Telegraph Press, 
Harrisburg, we have been able to print 
a full 32-page issue of GAME NEws each 
month. The publisher is not obligated 
to furnish paper but on no less than 
six occasions when none could be pur- 
chased by the Commonwealth in time 
to meet our needs he rallied to our aid. 
Now his supply is also exhausted and 
unless paper now under contract for 
purchase is made available very soon 
we may not be able to publish our 
June issue. 











MAY 


(Continued from Last Month) 


Strishock, Stephen, Brockway, (Jefferson Co.), 
attempting to take deer in closed season. 2 
years. 

Thompson, James, Clermont (McKean Co.), 
possessing parts of a deer in closed season. 2 
years. 

Weight, Homer Geo., R. D. #2, Belefonte (Cen- 
tre Co.), attempting to kill a deer during the 
closed season. 1 year. 

Yale, Zane Owen, Clermont, (McKean Co.,), 
possessing parts of a deer in closed season. 2 
years. 

Zimmerman, John, R. D. #1, Hallton (Elk Co.), 


possessing parts of a deer taken in closed 
season. 2 years. 
Division “F” 


Anderson, George D., R. D., Pleasantville (Ven- 
2 


ango Co.), possessing deer in closed season. 
years. 

Barker, Albert John, R. D. #3, Meadville 
(Crawford Co.), killing rabbét in closed season. 
1 year. 

Beichner, Albert S., Route #2, Shippenville 


(Clarion Co.), 
closed season. 


killing one button buck deer in 
2 years. 


Beichner, Joseph H., R. D. #2, Shippenville 
(Clarion Co.), possession of parts of illegal deer 
taken in closed season. 2 years. 


Buchanan, Clayton A,, R. D. #1, Spring Creek 
(Warren “ro hunting game on Sunday. 1 year. 

Clapper, Leo John, Box 1, — (Erie Co.), 
killing coon on Sunday. 1 

Coburn, Lee Holden, Box “ McKean (Erie Co.), 
killing a coon on Sunday. 1 yea 

Dunlop, Wesley H., 815 E. ord. St. Oil City 
(Venango Co.), (a) killing male deer in closed 
season; (b) possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in 
motion on highway. 2 years. 

Dye, Glen Robert, R. D. #2, Jackson Center 
(Mercer Co.), killing ringneck pheasant in closed 


season. 1 year. 

Huddelson, Theodore H., R. D., Pleasantville 
{Venango Co.), possessing deer in closed season. 
2 years. 


Johnson, Robert Lewis, R. D., 
ford Co.), killing two (2) 
closed season. 1 year. 

Kantor, Wm. Bennie, 


Tryonville (Craw- 
gray squirrels in 


229 McLain Ave., Butler 


(Butler Co.), shooting within 150 yds. of occu- 
pied buildings. 1 year. 
Marsteller, Cloyd L., R. D. #1, Sandy Lake 


(Mercer Co.), possessing ringneck pheasant in 
closed season. 1 year. 

Mead, Gale Graden, Conneautville (Crawford 
Co.), killing a gray squirrel in closed season. 1 
year. 

Osborn, Ira Edward, R. D. #2, Hadley (Mercer 
Co.), hunting on Sunday and killing one squirrel 
in closed season. 1 year. 

Osterburg, Elmer C., McKean (Erie Co.), 
hunting game (Coons) on Sunday. 1 year. 

Shelatz, Steve John, R. D. #1, Espyville (Craw- 
+ Co.), possessing four rabbits illegally killed. 

year. 

——. Gene Leo, R. D. #2, Oil City (Venango 
Co.), disturbing traps of another. 1 year. 

Traister, Charles B., Clarion (Clarion Co.), 
possessing one gray squirrel in closed season. 


1 year. 
Joseph, 716 New Castle St., Butler 


Gosenatie. 
(Butler Co.), killing one ground-hog and one 


gray squirrel in closed season. 1 year. 
Division as 
Cramer, Ersest Homer. Box 261, Rockwood 


(Somerset Co), possession of male deer taken in 
closed season. 2 years. 

Glessner, Charles Wm., Star Route, Ligonier 
(Westmoreland Co.), taking and _ possessing & 
cub bear less than one year old in a closed 
season. 2 years. 

Hay, Wilbur H., R. D. #1, Rockwood (Somer 
set Co.), possessing doe deer taken in closed sea- 


son. 2 years. 
Johnson, Millard I., Rockwood (Somerset Co.), 
taken in closed season. 


possessing doe deer 
years. A 

Kuhar, Mike, Box 193, Van Voohris, Washing- 
ton Co.), shooting within 150 yds. of an occupied 
building. 1 year. 

McFadden, Harry V., 724 St. Clair St., Latrobe 
(Westmoreland Co.), taking and possessing * 
cub bear less than one year old. 2 years. 

Melia, Joseph Rufus, R. D. #1, Confluence 
(Somerset Co.), hunting while hunting rights 
have been denied. 2 years. 

‘Rummel, Logan, Wilmore (Cambria Co.), 
sessing skins of fur-bearing animals unlaw 
killed (muskrats). 1 year. 

Sanner, Frank E., Rockwood (Somerset Co.), 
possessing doe deer taken in closed season. 
years. 

Seda, Frank, Claridge (Westmoreland Co.), 
taking and possessing a cub bear less than one 
year old in a closed season. 2 years 

Smith, Harvey Albert, R. D. #3, Confluense 
(Somerset Co.), (a) hunting game, grey squ 
on Sunday (b) possessing 3 gray squirrels taken 
in closed season. 1 year. 


Trimpey, Charles A., R. D. #3, Confluence 
(Somerset Co.), hunting game (gray squirrels) 
on Sunday. 1 year. 
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Top—Game Commission Train- 
ing School applicants being reg- 
istered at old Central High 
School building, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday morning, May 4th. Game 
Commission Officials to the left 
of the table are as_ follows: 
Standing, in civilian suit, Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director of 
the Commission oversees the 
registration; to the left in the 
background Robert D. McDowell, 
Acting Chief, Division of Re- 
search; in uniform to the left, 
Wilbur M. Cramer, Superintend- 
ent of Training; seated, Charles 
F. Stambaugh, Administrative 
Assistant, Division of Propaga- 
tion and Distribution; in uni- 
form in the foreground Robert 
D. Parlaman, Resident Instruc- 
tor of the Training School. 
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Center—The 183 applicants 
for admission to the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission Train- 
ing School who took the com- 
petitive written examination. A 
class of 30 men is to be selected 
for a one-year course of train- 
ing to become Gam: Protectors. 
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Bottom — Group of 
prospective Pennsyl- 
vania Game Protectors 
taking competitive 
mental examination in 
one of the High School 
classrooms, 
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= Photos by Delbert Batcheler. 








NOTICE 


TO READERS 


As of July 1, 1946, the subscription fee for Game 
News will be $1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two years 
and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, residents 
and non-residents, with a special group rate of $.50 
for all resident sportsmen’s organizations provided 

uch subscriptions are submitted in lots of ten or 


nore. 


The purpose of the increased fee is to enable the 
commission to provide better paper, better text, and 


better illustrations and more adequately sustain the 


magazine financially. You as a reader will benefit 


tremendously as a result, and we hope you will 


cooperate. 











